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The history of the first 20 years of the Public Employment Service 
System, covering the period from 1933 to 1953, was published as 
the June 1953 issue of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW. 
On June 6, 1958, the Employment Service passed its 25th milestone. 
In the following pages, the history of the Employment Service during 
the 5-year period, 1953-58, is recorded. This “installment” is designed 
as the 5th Chapter of the History of the public employment service system. 
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I. Years of Expansion, 1953-58 


HE years 1953-58 marked a period of record- 

breaking expansion of business activity in the 

United States. Every important business indi- 
cator reached new high levels month after month 
during the boom years of this period. Even during 
the recessions of 1953-54 and 1957-58, overall 
business activity dropped to rates which still exceeded 
all but the most recent record levels. 

The general measure of the Nation’s total economic 
activity—the Gross National Product—was at a record 
rate of $368.8 billion a year during the second quarter 
of 1953, when the Employment Service observed its 
20th anniversary. In the- recession which ensued, 
GNP—the total value of all goods and services pro- 
duced—declined, reaching an annual rate of $358.9 
billion in the second quarter of 1954. This low point, 
however, was above any previous quarter up to the 
end of 1952. 

rom the second quarter of 1954, GNP advanced, 

ing new records in the fourth quarter of 1954 and 
\ th quarter after quarter each succeeding report, 
vila high level of $445.6 billion was reached in the 
third quarter of 1957. 

.e abrupt recession of 1957-58 curtailed total 
' ness activity during the quarters which followed 
the record high point, but the low level of $425.8 
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billion, reached in the first quarter of 1958—almost 
$20 billion below 6 months earlier—was still higher 
than any period before the fourth quarter of 1956. 

Industrial production was at a record high level in 
March 1953, but declined through the ensuing year 
to a level of 123 (1947-49=100), at which rate it 
“bottomed out” with slight variations during the 
6 middle months of 1954. For the next 2% years, the 
Index of Industrial Production mounted steadily, 
reaching a high point (147) in December 1956, and 
continuing on a plateau (between 146 and 142) 
through October 1957. The 1957-58 recession 
dropped industrial production to a level of 126 in 
April 1958, from which point substantial recovery 
occurred during the next 2 months, with the Index 
reaching 133 in June. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT.—In 
this period of record-breaking business activity, em- 
ployment soared to new heights. Only in 1 month— 
January 1954—were less than 60 million jobs filled 
by members of the civilian labor force. In that month, 
59.8 million were at work. 

Total civilian employment had been at a record 
high level of 63.7 million in July and August 1953. 
By June 1955 that record was broken, and the next 
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2 years were characterized by generally high levels 
of employment, culminating with a record 67.5 million 
in July 1957. For all of 1956 and 1957, an average 
of 65.0 million civilians were at work. 

The low point of civilian employment in the 1957-58 
recession, 62.0 million in February 1958, was still 
above the record of every preceding February except 
those of 1956 and 1957. 

Those records in civilian employment were set de- 
spite a decline of employment in agriculture—from 
an average of 6.6 million in 1953 to 6.2 million in 
1957—and in manufacturing—which was at 17.2 mil- 
lion in 1953 and at 16.8 million in 1957—and smaller 
declines in mining and in transportation and public 
utilities. Civilian employment in construction rose by 
200,000 from 1953 to 1957; in trade, by 800,000; in 
banking and finance, by 300,000; in service, by 
800,000; and in government (primarily State and 
local government units), by 1 million. 

Over the years, unemployment generally remained 
at low levels. In 1953, total unemployment averaged 
1.6 million, or 2.5 percent of the labor force. It rose 
sharply in 1954 to 3.2 million, or 5.0 percent; a peak 
was reached in March 1954, when 3.7 million were 
unemployed, which was 5.8 percent of the civilian 
labor force. Although industrial production and gen- 
eral business activity rebounded relatively rapidly, 
reemployment followed more slowly, as it had earlier 
in the 1949-50 recession. 

From 3.7 million in March 1954, unemployment 
declined quite steadily toward the end of. the year, 
through 1955, and until October 1956, when a low 
level of 1.9 million, or 2.8 percent of the labor force 
in that month, was reached. Unemployment moved 
upward from there to June 1957 (after unemploy- 
ment had been redefined to include a larger number 
in January) when 3.3 million, or 4.8 percent, were 
out of work and seeking jobs. This upward trend 
was reversed as unemployment declined between 
June and October, by which month 2.5 million, or 
3.7 percent of the labor force, were unemployed. 

In the ensuing 4 months, unemployment mounted 
abruptly, reaching 5.2 million in February and March 





of 1958, declined slightly in April and May, and 
reached 5.4 million in June 1958, 7.7 percent of the 
civilian labor force, which in that month exceeded 
70.0 million for only the second time in the Nation’s 
history. 

During these years, the civilian labor force ex- 
panded dramatically, from 63.8 million in 1953, to 
64.5 million in 1954, to 65.8 million in 1955, to 67.5 
million in 1956, and 67.9 million in 1957. It grew 
in each of the first 6 months of 1958, when it averaged 
800,000 larger than the same months of 1957, and 4.7 
million more than the first half of 1953. 


TIGHT LABOR MARKET.—With the exception 
of the 1953-54 and the 1957-58 recessions, these y: 
may be characterized as a period of a “‘tight labor 
market.”” As business boomed and industries ex- 
panded, the demand of employers for workers fre- 
quently outran the growth in the labor force. 


With the opening of the space age and the growth 
of electronics and guided missile research and _ pro- 
duction, workers who had or who could acquire 
skills which were virtually unknown only a few years 
earlier were a bottleneck to essential expansion. 
The growth of the labor force was,.in part, in response 
to the urgency with which jobs sought workers. 

Even in the 1957+58 recession—which was concen- 
trated primarily in the durable goods industries and 
in contract construction—employment in such seg- 
ments of the economy as finance, services, and State 
and local government continued to expand. The 
search for workers having special skills and training 
continued almost unabated for certain special lines of 
production. 


One result of the 1954-57 tight labor market was a 
modification in the thinking of the public and of em- 
ployers about the role of clder workers. During the 
1930’s, with the great labor surpluses of those years, 
it became generally accepted that as soon as a worker 
reached 65, he should be retired to make way for 
younger workers who sought his job. Job seekers 
over 45, and some over 35, found obstacles in getting 
employment. 


TABLE I.—Total New Applications and Placements, 1953-58 (United States and Territories) 





























New applications Placements 
Period Nonagricultural 
Total Men Women Total Agricultural 
Total Men Women 
. 

Calendar year 1953....| 7,865,043 | 4,767,221 | 3,097,822 | 15,581,739 | 9, 286,720 | 6,295,019 | 3,721,061 | 2,573, 958 
Calendar year 1954....| 9,053,656 | 5,726,583 | 3,327,073 | 14,070, 494 | 8, 912, 152 | 5, 158, 342 | 2, 846, 289 | 2, 312, 053 
Calendar year 1955....| 7,983,190 | 4,861, 368 | 3,121,822 | 14,957,977 | 8, 906, 146 | 6, 051, 831 | 3, 494, 281 | 2,557, 550 
Calendar year 1956....| 8, 338, 468 | 5,029,825 | 3, 308,643 | 15, 156,814 | 9,072,140 | 6,084, 674 | 3,515,625 | 2, 569, 049 
Calendar year 1957....| 9, 181,138 | 5, 706,734 | 3, 474, 404 | 14, 292,828 | 8, 568,963 | 5,723,865 | 3,220,158 | 2, 503, 707 
January—June 1958... .| 5,849, 536 | 3,819, 338 | 2,030,198 | 5,125,903 | 2,826,586 | 2,299,317 | 1, 261, 383 | 1, 037, 934 
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Tas_e I1.—Total Nonfarm Placements by Occupational Groups, 1953-58 (United States and Territories) 








Professional Clerical Semi- 
Period Total and and Service Skilled skilled Unskilled 
managerial sales 
Calendar year 1953......... 6, 295, 019 85, 365 728, 079 1, 828, 323 329, 488 828, 620 2, 495, 144 
Calendar year 1954........ 5, 158, 342 93, 229 677, 372 1, 641, 670 289, 417 645, 053 1, 811, 601 
Calendar year 1955........ 6, 051, 831 103, 376 803, 851 1,301: 775 330, 353 835, 976 2, 176, 500 
Calendar year 1956........ 6, 084, 674 116, 871 847, 627 1, 876, 127 331, 044 829, 479 2, 083, 526 
Calendar year 1957........ 5, 723, 865 131, 725 817, 237 1, 843, 499 303, 380 773, 824 1, 854, 200 
January—June 1958......... 2, 299, 317 62, 020 345, 899 814, 105 134, 844 292, 810 649, 639 


























In the tight labor market of 1954-57, it was realized 
that older workers constituted an intreasing propor- 
tion of the labor force and that their ratio to the total 
population was going to rise rapidly in the decade 
ahead. It was discovered that many above 65 had 
great capacities for productive labor, and _ that 
workers above 45, or even above 35—for they, too, 
had already been labeled “older workers”? by many 
employers—were indeed desirable employees. 


If the work of the Nation was to be done, efficient 
utilization of the services of older workers was a 
necessity. This was recognized to be true particu- 
larly for the years in which the smaller classes of 
young workers—whose numbers reflected the low 
birthrates of the depression years of the 1930’s— 
were coming into the labor market. 


Simultaneously, changing industrial technology 
caused an increasing demand for special skills, which 
gave new emphasis to the counseling and training of 
youth. The cold war rivalry between the Free 
World and the Communist World underlined the 
urgency of our need for a more highly skilled work 
force. 


MEETING NEW PROBLEMS.—The public em- 
ployment service system recognized these new chal- 
lenges and retooled its operations, even as it had in 
the past, to meet sharply changing situations. 

Its mainstream of operations was streamlined and 
made more efficient. The principles of scientific 
management were applied. Added attention was 


given to improved recruitment and training of 


qualified staff. Advanced plans were made for the 
hiring of qualified and trained temporary personnel 
to meet peak workloads without diverting existing 
staff from other responsibilities. Administration was 
improved through more effective budgeting, the in- 
troduction and use of time studies, and the establish- 
ment of a systematic program of administrative 
review and evaluation. 

(o meet the urgent needs of employers for workers 
\.i:h proper skill, or with the aptitudes to learn needed 
ils, the Employment Service sharpened its tools of 
ing and counseling and extended their use to ever 
\cening groups of workers. It led the way in 
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identifying and placing reservoirs of underutilized 
workers, including youth, the handicapped, and older 
workers. It aided employers who were expanding or 
decentralizing their operations by surveying the labor 
market resources of hundreds of areas. 

The 5 years ending in 1958 represented, on the 
whole, a period in which the Employment Service 
expanded its services to bring a wide variety of special 
worker groups efficiently into the labor market. They 
were’ years in which the tools and techniques of the 
Service—testing, counseling, job analysis and job 
classification, and job opportunities information— 
were refined and perfected. They were years in which 
the Employment Service played its role in community 
development programs—all the way from ‘‘Operation 
Bootstrap” in Puerto Rico to activities in Alaska— 
both in the recessions, when such programs tradition- 
ally were intensified, and in the boom years. They 
were years in which the Employment Service in- 
creased its readiness to serve the Nation in the event 
of a surprise attack, since the Nation was still in an 
uncertain international situation depsite the ending 
of fighting in Korea. 

During this period, the Employment Service sought 
ways and means for bringing available workers into 
the labor force, and for guiding them to the jobs for 
which they were best fitted, where their capacities 
would be most effectively utilized. By playing an 
active role in the administration of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953 and in the work of the President’s 
Committee for Hungarian Refugees, the United 
States Employment Service was able to help find 
places for thousands of professional persons and 
skilled workers in the Nation’s labor force. 

These were years in which the Employment Service 
sought to assist industry to bring jobs to workers in 
many localities were industry had not ventured previ- 
ously, to renew industrial activities in urban and rural 
areas which seemed to be economically blighted, and 
to recruit workers who had needed skills or aptitudes 
for jobs wherever they were needed. 





2. Special Applicant Groups 


URING its entire history, the public employment 
D service has demonstrated its ability to meet 

changing conditions. It adapted to situations 
of labor surpluses and of labor shortages. In a period 
generally characterized as a tight labor market, the 
Employment Service showed ingenuity in providing 
services to bring untapped segments of the population 
into the labor market and place them in jobs where 
they were needed. 

Whenever groups of potential workers were found 
to have common employment problems—such as those 
faced by young people due to lack of work experience 
or those met by handicapped persons because of the 
neeessity for job changes—specialized services were 
developed to meet their needs. Also representative 
of those facing special problems were older workers— 
who comprised an increasingly large proportion of 
the population—and such various groups as school 
dropouts, prison parolees, reservation Indians, and 
members of minority groups who faced special social 
and economic pressures. 

The Employment Service met these challenges by 
developing special services which were tailored to 
meet the needs of particular groups and the individ- 
uals in them, but still integrated into the framework 
of local office operations. It was recognized that 
certain of these “special”? applicant groups found it 
difficult to compete for jobs. To meet their prob- 
lems, the need for employment counseling was much 
greater; interaction with other community agencies 
for related services had to be stepped up; and inten- 
sive job development and solicitation activities were 
frequently needed to effect suitable placements. 
The pervading principle in these activities, however, 
was to seek placements suited to qualifications rather 
than to give special] consideration to factors unrelated 
to job requirements. 

Therefore, special programs were developed for 
youth, handicapped, older workers, ex-servicemen, 
veterans, parolees, Indians, members of minority 
groups, and professional workers. 


Youth 


Aimless job seeking by hordes of young people just 
out of school was recognized as a waste of potential 
manpower. To meet this situation, the public em- 
ployment services for youth were extended and im- 
proved. Under an agreement which was made in 
1950 by the Bureau and affiliated State employment 
security agencies with the U. S. Office of Education 
and State departments of education, a set of policies 
and procedures for providing counseling, testing, and 
placement services to students about to enter the 
labor market was developed and put into operation. 
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The Employment Service developed a “year-round” program 
of individual counseling. 





Aptitude and proficiency testing was offered on a “year-round” 
basis. 





Advances were made in group guidance and the dissemination 
of occupational and ae market information. 
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1s a result, local employment offices advanced from 
| program of “‘recruitment’’ of youth for jobs at the 

nd of the school year to a “‘year-round” program of 
individual counseling, aptitude and proficiency test- 
ing, group guidance, dissemination of occupational 
‘nd labor market information, and job placement 
consistent with the individual’s demonstrated abili- 
\ies, potentialities, and interests. 

The extent to which this program grew may be 
shown by a few statistics for the school year 1956- 
1957. Cooperative programs were in operation with 
7,878 schools, about one-third of the Nation’s 22,737 
high schools, in that year. Employment Service 
counselors provided counseling interviews to 227,400 
seniors who would be seeking jobs after graduation 
and 219,900 were given the GENERAL APTITUDE TEST 
BATTERY as an aid in counseling them. A total of 
58,300 graduates were placed on jobs expected to 
last 6 months or more. 

During the years 1956-58, the Bureau placed con- 
siderable emphasis on and established guide lines for 
developing formal programs for serving school] drop- 
outs. Asa result, planned counseling and placement 
programs for this group increased in most States. 

Experience in improving programs for dropouts 
who were particularly difficult to place was being 
accumulated through demonstration projects such as 
that conducted in Philadelphia in 1958. Here groups 
of retardates and juveniles with court or police 
records were being given intensive employment 
services in cooperation with case work social agencies, 
schools, and law enforcement authorities. 

Most State employment agencies also conducted 
summer job campaigns for students. Thousands of 
teenagers were placed in agricultura] and nonagri- 
cultural summer jobs. Many of these campaigns 
were conducted by local ES offices as part of com- 
munity plans in which service clubs and youth and 
welfare agencies cooperated. The U. S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce has as one of its major youth 
programs cooperation with the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security’s ““Teen-Age Job Placement.” 

There were a substantial number of young people 
under 21 years of age who had not had the benefit of 
employment services as they left school, and others 
who, when unemployed, came directly to local offices 
applying for work. Prior to 1950, this group had 
constituted the bulk of the youth load in local offices. 

Each graduating class from 1958 through 1965 is 
expected to be swelled by the increased birth rate of 
the World War II and subsequent periods, a sub- 
stantial proportion of whom will need the services 
provided in the ES-school program. The Employ- 
ment Service has recognized that it must be prepared 
to help this growing number of young people make 
sound vocational choices. 


Potential Apprentices 


Closer working relationships were established be- 
tween the employment security system and the Bureau 
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of Apprenticeship and Training and State apprentice- 
ship agencies, partly because of the importance in 
apprentice program planning of BES-sponsored area 
skill surveys and partly because of growing interest in 
selection of apprentices through the use of employ- 
ment service screening and tests. Manual materials 
of both Bureaus were revised in 1958 to reflect the 
expanded basis of field cooperation and to clarify and 
bring up to date references to established cooperative 
arrangements. 

Beginning in 1956, field representatives of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training worked 
closely with State employment service personnel] in 
the planning and, Jater, in the utilization of area skill 
surveys. These surveys, which provide information 
on area manpower requirements and training needs 
by occupation, help in the determination of apprentice 
program needs. In mid-1958, the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training distributed to its field staff a . 
description provided by the BES of the job oppor- 
tunities information program, which encompasses the 
area skill surveys, and a listing of current and proj- 
ected State agency activities under the program. 

In Apprenticeships in America, published in 1958, the 
author, Harry Kursh, stated that ““The United States 
Employment Service has developed a highly esteemed 
aptitude test known as GATB.” He advised that a 
prospective apprentice applicant would be wise to 
take this test battery. After a description of the 
GATB and the advantages of its use, he suggested 
that interested employers, unions, training directors 
and joint apprenticeship committees get further 
information from local Employment Service offices. 

Aptitude test batteries were developed for a number 
of apprenticeable occupations. ‘These included: 
Automobile Mechanic; Baker; Bricklayer; Cabinet- 
maker; Compositor, Hand and Machine; Cook; 
Electrician; Electrician, Airplane; Patternmaker, 
Wood and Metal; Plumber and Pipe Fitter; Printing 
Pressman; Radio Repairman I; Sheet-Metal Worker; 
Tool-and-Die Maker; Upholsterer II; and Weaver. 
Both unions and employers provided excellent coop- 
eration to State agencies by furnishing experimenta! 
samples of workers for these studies. Their motiva- 
tion for such cooperative participation was an interest 
in being able to get test-selected apprentices from local 
Employment Service offices after test norms were 
established. 


Handicapped 


Another reservoir of still underutilized potential 
workers to be tapped in the tight labor market was 
made up of the physically handicapped. Selective 
placement of the handicapped, founded on the prin- 
ciple that they can perform as well as others when 


their physical and other capacities meet the job de- 
mands, developed somewhat slowly during the first 
decade of the life of the Employment Service. From 
its installation as a specialized program in the period 
preceding World War II, the program became more 
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and more effective in placing handicapped workers 
in competitive employment. 

The program received its greatest impetus during 
the postwar period as a response to the need to re- 
habilitate and place in employment an immense 
number of disabled veterans of World War II and 
the Korean conflict. However, by 1953, the needs 
of a large segment of the population of employable 
handicapped persons and of those who could be 
employable if rehabilitated, were still unmet. 

A constantly growing public awareness of the need 
for extending and improving vocational rehabilitation 
services culminated in the passage by Congress of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 1954 
(Public Law 565). 

This legislation provided for the expansion and im- 
provement of vocational rehabilitation services for 
progressively increasing numbers of physically and 
mentally handicapped people. The Congress recog- 
nized the importance of the nationwide system of 
public employment offices and the contribution which 
it could make to furthering the purposes of the Amend- 
ments by providing that State rehabilitation agencies 
should make maximum utilization of employment 
counseling, job placement, and other services of the 
Employment Service. 

To gear the Employment Service properly to carry 
out its expanded and intensified services to disabled 
workers, PL 565 amended the Wagner-Peyser Act to 
designate the handicapped as a group for which the 
national system of employment offices should provide 
employment counseling and job placement services. 
It was required that at Jeast one person be designated 
with responsibility for serving the handicapped in 
every Federal, State, and local office. 

The Bureau and the State agencies moved immedi- 
ately to appraise their services to handicapped people, 
to identify weaknesses and strengths in program oper- 
ation and administration, and to strengthen and 
enlarge the staffs serving the handicapped. Although 
all States had already assigned supervisory responsi- 
bility for the program at the State office level on a 
full- or part-time basis, it was necessary in most 
local offices to designate persons who would assume 
the responsibility for serving the handicapped. Lim- 
ited special funds were provided to the States to im- 
plement the expanded program. 

Steps were taken immediately to improve the tech- 
nical and professiona) competencies of staff serving 
the handicapped. State agencies instituted training 
programs. The Bureau prepared and distributed a 
revised training unit to the States which embraced 
the latest philosophical approaches to rehabilitation 
and employment for the handicapped and described 
the most advanced techniques in counseling and 
placing such persons. In addition to standard in- 
service training, many specialists for the handicapped 
attended short-term institutes on rehabilitation coun- 
seling sponsored by the Office of Vocational Rehabil- 
ilation at Jeading educational institutions throughout 
the country. 
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Through closer cooperation with other agencies, notably the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service, the potential abilities 
of handicapped workers were identified, proper training was 
provided, and their placement on jobs became possible. 


State Employment Services and vocational rehabili- 
tation agencies moved to establish closer day-to-day 
working arrangements so that disabled people could 
benefit more fully from their combined services. As 
a result, increasing numbers of ES applicants were 
referred to VR agencies for needed services, and the 
annual total of clients of State rehabilitation agencies 
placed by the Employment Service increased each 
year after 1955. 

Cooperation with other agencies having responsibility 
for, or interest in, the rehabilitation and employment 
of the handicapped was intensified by the Employment 
Service after 1954, on the sound principle that the 
solution of the problems of the handicapped was not 
within the capability of any single agency, but required 
the organized and concerted efforts of various 
organizations. 

For example, by 1958, staffs of State agencies were 
participating actively with VA hospital counselors in 
assisting veterans, as members of work classification 
units sponsored by heart associations, with specialists 
of mental hospitals and mental health clinics in aiding 
ex-mental patients, and as members of governors’ and 
local committees on employment of the physically 
handicapped. 

Concurrent with the overall expansion and improve- 
ment of the program, the Employment Service has 
concentrated more sharply than before upon the 
severely disabled, giving proportionately greater time 
and effort to appraisals of their work capacities, 
selection of suitable vocational objectives, and 
development of job opportunities for them. 

The 5 years were indeed a period of growth, both in 
magnitude and quality of services to the handicapped. 
While this growth was far from complete in 1958, some 
measure of maturity and recognition was achieved. 
More suitable matching of handicapped workers and 
jobs demonstrated to employers the competence of the 
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TABLE III.—Services to the Handicapped, 1953-58 (United States and Territories) 





























New applications Initial counseling interviews Nonagricultural placements 
Period | 

Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men | Women 
Calendar year 1953...) 319,070 | 264, 864 54,206 | 155,045 125, 803 29,242 | 255,474 | 218, 648 | 36, 826 
Calendar year 1954...| 323,846 | 270,595 53, a0) 134, 748 109, 069 25, 679 188,079 | 157,956 | 30,123 
Calendar year 1955...| 362,356 | 294, 287 68, 069 167,952 | 134, 740 33,212 | 264,316 | 221,784 | 42,532 
Calendar year 1956...} 402,002 | 321,050 80,952 | 168,030 | 132,215 35,815 | 295,271 245,245 | 50,026 
Calendar year 1957...| 447,749 | 354, 604 93, 145 164,994 | 128,729 36, 265 287,300 | 229,606 | 57,694 
January—June 1958....| 254,538 | 204, 399 50, 139 74, 018 7, 046 16, 972 114, 139 | 88,994 | 25,145 








ES to place the handicapped properly and helped 
them gain wider employer acceptance. 

Substantial annual increases in the numbers of 
handicapped applicants placed marked the progress 
of this program. Even in the 1957-58 recession, 
placements of the handicapped maintained their year- 
earlier proportion in employment service operations, 
although overall totals declined. 


Older Workers 


The Nation became increasingly aware that its 
population was growing older. Much publicity was 
given to the fact that the adult population aged 46-64 
had increased by almost 17 percent between 1945 
and 1955. Even further increases were in store in 


the years ahead. By 1965, it was estimated, the 
proportion of the population aged 46-64, would 
increase by another 17 percent. 

The Department of Labor and the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security have been for some time deeply 
concerned with employment problems facing older 
In 1950, several State Employment Serv- 


workers. 


Older worker specialists were located in the administrative 
office of each State agency and in approximately 165 local 
employment service offices throughout the Nation. 


October 1958 





ices, with special grants of funds from the Bureau, 
conducted a study to determine the nature and extent 
of these problems. The results of this study were 
publicized and materials were issued to State Employ- 
ment Services to aid in improving services to older 
workers. 

However, the problem continued to grow. It was 
evident that additional efforts were needed. As a 
result, funds were made available by the Congress 
during fiscal year 1956 to conduct a series of special 
studies to develop the facts upon which further pro- 
gram activities might be based. Seven local office 
areas (Detroit, Los Angeles, Miami, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Philadelphia, and Worcester) conducted studies 
to determine the nature and extent of employment 
problems of older workers and methods and techniques 
needed to facilitate their suitable utilization in the 
labor market. 

On the basis of the findings in these studies, the 
Bureau, late in 1956, launched a program of improved 
and expanded sérvices to older workers through the 
State employment service system. Special grants to 
the State agencies made possible the appointment of 





The placement of older workers frequently involved retraining 
or refresher training to fit them for new job situations. 





an older worker specialist in each State agency admin- 
istrative office and in approximately 165 employment 
service local offices throughout the Nation. 

Simultaneously, comprehensive training materials 
for improved services to older workers were prepared. 
These were introduced to the State agencies through a 
series of regional and biregional meetings. By the 
end of 1958, thousands of local office employment 
service personnel will have received intensive training 
in improved and expanded services for older workers. 
To aid local office personnel further in serving older 
workers, the Bureau prepared and issued a handbook, 
“Services to Older Workers by the Public Employ- 
ment Service.” 

To aid State agencies and local offices in breaking 
down age barriers, the Bureau prepared and issued 
a kit of promotional materials consisting of fact sheets, 
radio scripts, sample articles, speeches, and radio and 
TV spot announcements. Numerous reprints of 
magazine and newspaper articles, results of studies 
and surveys, and similar materials were also sent to 
State agencies to further these efforts. 

Many State agencies and local offices engaged in a 
variety of community activities—from helping to 
organize State and local committees, conferences, 
and forums to stimulating the formation of vocational 
training courses for adults designed to help meet the 
needs of middle-aged and older workers. 

Substantial, if not spectacular, progress was made 
in breaking down age barriers in employment. In 
July 1957, 18.2 percent of all nonagricultural place- 
ments were workers 45 years of age and over. 
Through the concerted efforts of the public employ- 
ment service system, this figure had increased to 21.7 
percent in April 1958, despite the recession during 
which it was more difficult to place middle-aged and 
older workers. 


Servicemen at Separation Points 


Effective placement assistance to ex-servicemen has 
been an integral part of the employment service pro- 
gram since expansion of the public employment 
service system under the Wagner-Peyser Act. One 
of the very important lessons learned from the mass 
demobilization of World War II was that placement 
assistance to ex-servicemen should begin at the 
earliest possible time, preferably prior to the time of 
the serviceman’s first visit to the local employment 
office. 

In the light of this knowledge, a program of service 
at the point of separation was established for releasees. 
At the time of his separation from active military 
duty, each person was advised of the placement 
services and facilities available to assist him in his 
readjustment to civilian employment. He was urged 
to visit his local employment office where the full 
facilities of counseling, testing, labor market infor- 
mation, and direct placement services were being 
provided as needed. Informational leaflets were 
developed specifically directed to releasees possessing 
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needed skills, training, or experience, urging them to 
accept employment which might fully utilize these 
skills. 

In 1952, liaison had been established by local 
employment service offices with some 350 military 
installations. At 60 of them, where the volume and 
frequency justified, employment service personnel 
provided information direct to releasees on a full- 
time, part-time, or on-call basis. At the other in- 
stallations, where separations were few and infrequent 
and personal representation by the Employment 
Service was not feasible, military personnel were 
trained to supply employment information. 

While many changes occurred after 1952, the 
program of service proved to be effective and was 
still provided at approximately 250 separation points 
in 1958. Notwithstanding the fact that a majority 
of discharged servicemen, by 1958, did not have 
veteran status, liaison at military separation points 
was continued in order that all servicemen finishing 
their tours of duty might be provided the placement 
assistance needed to readjust them to the civilian 
labor force. 


Veterans 


The Federal-Staté employment security program 
for employment services to veterans kept pace with 
the changing times. The Veterans Employment 
Service continued to have primary responsibilities 
in leadership and functional supervision of services 
rendered to veterans by State employment security 
agencies. 


The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (the . 


GI Bill), as amended, had required that the Secretary 
of Labor appoint a Veterans Employment Represent- 
ative in each State. The VERs, in turn, were respon- 
sible for carrying out the provisions of the laws and 
the Secretary’s policies through cooperation with the 
State public employment services. 

The program of the Veterans Employment Service 
involved five major activities: 

1. Relationship with State Employment Services, 

2. Promoting jobs for veterans, 

3. Relationship with Federal and State agencies 
and interested community groups, 

4. Relationship with organized veterans groups, and 

5. Administrative responsibilities. 

From 1953 to 1958 large numbers of newly dis- 
charged veterans continued to flow into the local 
offices of the State employment security agencies. 
Even though there was a marked decrease during 
1957 and the first half of 1958, the number of eligible 
Korea GIs warranted the continuance of services for 
veterans at milifary separation and transfer points. 

New application listings of the 2 years 1956-58 
revealed that a major segment of World War I 
veterans and an increasing number from World War 
II were in the older worker group. 

The softening of the economy in 1957-58 brought 
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TABLE IV.—Services to Veterans, 1953-58 (United States and Territories) 
| 
| New applications Initial counseling interviews Nonagricultural placements 
Period : 
| Total Handicapped Total | Handicapped Total Handicapped 
PP ppe | 
lalendar year 1953........ | 1, 772, 205 114, 440 198, 581 56, 439 1, 498, 942 | 113, 495 

Calendar year 1954........ | 2, 260, 675 122, 380 217, 201 51, 689 1, 237, 112 87, 901 
Calendar year 1955....... 1, 905, 674 127, 878 221, 380 60, 221 1, 547, 976 118, 684 
Calendar year 1956........ 1, 879, 755 132, 792 188, 028 55, 359 1, 528, 580 124, 943 
Calendar year 1957........ 2, 037, 118 143, 284 | 175, 532 51, 443 1, 369, 851 116, 325 
January—June 1958........ 1, 368, 091 | 83, 580 85, 474 23, 214 540, 145 45, 109 








increased effort on the part of veterans’ organiza- 
tions in launching new employment programs on 
National, State, and local levels. Expanded coopera- 
tive efforts were inaugurated by veterans’ organiza- 
tions in cooperation with the Veterans Employment 
Service and State employment security agencies in 
both job promotion and recruiting efforts. Continu- 
ing programs of service to veterans were carried on 
in cooperation with the Civil Service Commission, 
the Veterans Administration, and State Veterans 
Departments. 

The Veterans Employment Service has long had a 
close working relationship with VA hospitals through- 
out the country for placing hospital dischargees. 
With improved techniques in treating the mentally 
ill and the resulting increased number of patients 
being discharged came a greater problem of placing 
VA mental hospital dischargees on jobs. Officials 
from VA hospitals were brought into regional dis- 
cussions where plans were developed for better coop- 
eration between the Veterans Administration, State 
Employment Services, and the Veterans Employment 
Service. Veterans Administration hospitals and local 
employment offices increased their liaison. 

The new look at the problem included recognition 
of the need to educate the public to the fact that 
former mental patients were cured and employable. 
Arrangements were made for the exchange of vital 
information between VA hospitals and the Employ- 
ment Services, and for testing, counseling, better 
applications, and intensive selective placement 
programs. 

Placement of disabled veterans showed a very satis- 
factory rise over the 4 years from 1953 to 1957, until 
the business slump late in 1957 brought on an abrupt 
dropoff in disabled placements. Much of the rise in 
placements was due to concerted efforts in behalf of 
the handicapped by State VERs, State Employment 
Services, Employ the Physically Handicapped Com- 
miitees, and other agencies. The educational and 
promotional programs carried on by these groups 
dispelled many employers’ hesitation about hiring the 
disibled during the tight labor market period. With 
ve'crans approximating over 40 percent of the male 
work force, and the continuing heavy rate of registra- 
tion by veterans at local offices, a continuing challenge 
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as well as demand for 
remained. 


FASHIONING WORK TOOLS.—During the fiscal 
years 1957 and 1958, the Veterans Employment Serv- 
ice entered into an expanded program of local 
employment office evaluations and refresher training 
of local office personnel. The State VER Handbook 
was published and became the main operational tool. 
Special evaluation methods were developed to deter- 
mine the adequacy of services to veterans. Evalua- 
tions of local office services by State VERs served to 
bring strengths and weaknesses of services to veterans 
to the attention of local office managers and to en- 
courage greater interest in veterans affairs; they also 
brought about closer cooperation between the 


services from this program 


Veterans Employment Service and the State agencies. 

A refresher Training Unit, developed for the use 
of VERs, was introduced into State Employment 
Service offices during 1957. This unit was adopted in 





“ Valley *Times’’ photo 


Handicapped veterans have a Priority over all other applicants 


in receiving employment service counseling and testing, and 
other services, including placements. 
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A group of prisoners receive on-the-job instruction in vehicle 
maintenance as a part of their rehabilitation program while 
in prison. 


many States for general training and orientation of 
local office personnel. It was also used by State 
VERs to explain employment service facilities to 
veterans organizations and other groups. 

A local office VER training unit was also developed. 
It was to be released during the early fall of 1958 to 
all State agencies for use in their training programs. 


MANAGEMENT ASPECTS.—Appropriations and 
the staffing pattern of the Veterans Employment 
Service remained consistent during the 5 years. Field 
positions were allocated to the States on the following 
basis: 

Less than 400,000 veterans—1 VER. 

400,000 to 1,000,000 veterans—1 VER and 1 
Assistant VER. 

More than 1,000,000 veterans—1 VER and 2 
Assistant VERs. 

Every VER was visited by the Chief of the Veterans 
Employment Service, or a member of his staff, annu- 
ally. National conferences were scheduled every 





Instruction in wns fitted these prisoners with a skill which 
could be used in their job placement after their release from 
prison. 
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third year, with regional training conferences provided 
for in the interim periods. 

Special services to veterans were extended to Guam 
in 1958. 


Dischargees from Penal Institutions 


With the population of Federal prisons running over 
20,000 and of State penal institutions at 175,000, the 
problem of assisting parolees and discharged prisoners 
to find constructive places in the workaday world 
has been a growing challenge to the Employment 
Service system. The Employment Service has always 
provided services to parolees and dischargees from 
penal institutions. Cooperation with Federal institu- 
tions was formalized in 1950. Most State agencies, 
during the ensuing years, established similar formal or 
informal arrangements with State penal institutions. 

Technical services, such as testing, counseling, Jabor 
market information, and training in employment 
service techniques, procedures, and methods were 
provided to staffs of penal institutions. Complete 
placement assistance was given parolees and other 
dischargees upon application in person at the local 
employment service~ office. A few States provided 
services to inmates eligible for parole prior to their 
release on parole. 

While the volume of work increased as the number 
of persons discharged from penal institutions grew, the 
Employment Service did not attempt to supplant 
the work of correctional authorities. It has been 
understood at all times that the final responsibility for 
complete rehabilitation of persons released from 
prisons rests with such officials. 


Indians on Reservations 


Another group of potential workers whose integra- 
tion into the wark force posed special problems to 
the Employment Service was the American Indians 
living on their reservations. During the years prior 
io the formal agreement of 1950 between the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and the Bureau of Employment 
Security, the facilities and services of the public 
employment service system were, of course, available 
to reservation Indians. However, lack of money, 
limited ability to speak and understand English, 
insufficient training, isolation, and great distances 
(with few if any transportation facilities) made it 
difficult for most reservation Indians to make use of 
these services. 

After the signing of the agreement of cooperation 
on July 25, 1950, employment service facilities and 
services were extended or expanded in the 18 States 
which have reservations with sizable Indian popula- 
tions. Definite provisions were made to utilize this 
valuable source of manpower by taking the Employ- 
ment Service to the Indians. Several State agencies 
established suboffices manned by an_ interviewer- 
interpreter on or near reservations. Other States, in 
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iddition, established trailer-offices with radio-tele- 
yhhone service to the local office. Still other reserva- 
ion groups were served biweekly or monthly on an 
tinerant basis. 

In spite of almost insurmountable conditions— 

ndian population sparsely settled over an entire 
state, difficult terrain with few roads which were 

ymetimes impassable, limited ability to speak and 
inderstand English, lack of industrial experience, 
he influence of tribal customs and traditions which 
contributed to continued isolation in a fast-growing 
industrial economy—the State agencies made signifi- 
cant gains. By 1958 approximately 35,000 Indian 
workers were being placed in agricuJtural employ- 
ment annually and more than 9,000 were accepting 
placement in off-reservation nonagricultural employ- 
ment. Many of those placed, especially those in 
nonagricultural industry, became sufficiently adjusted 
to remain permanently in off-reservation employment. 

Since the establishment of the plan of cooperation, 
the program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs was 
widened to include relocation services, even involy- 
ing that of entire Indian families. To meet the needs 
of this change in emphasis by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, a new Memorandum of Understanding 
between that Bureau and the Bureau of Employment 
Security was signed in July 1955. This provided for 
special placement and job development upon request 
by the Indian agency for those Indians interested in 
relocation. Under this arrangement, service to 
relocatees was expanded and the number of place- 
ments increased significantly. According to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, approximately 26,000 
persons were relocated and became adjusted to off- 
reservation employment and living since the beginning 
of the program. 

In 1956, Public Law 959 was passed by Congress, 
authorizing a program of vocational training for 
adult Indians living on or near reservations. This 
was designed to improve the job skills of Indian 
workers in order to enhance their earning power. 
Counseling and testing services in the various State 
employment security agencies were provided to assist 
the recruitment of qualified Indians. 

In addition, several attempts were made to im- 
prove the economic welfare of Indians living on or 
near reservations and to utilize Indian labor in pro- 
ductive employment by encouraging industry to 
establish manufacturing plants on or adjacent to 
reservations. In the 9 or 10 projects undertaken, 
these plants were manned through the cooperative 
efforts of local employment service offices and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs offices. 


Minority Groups 


\ major lesson learned in the tight labor markets 
ft World War II and during the 1950-53 defense 
nodilization periods was that one of the Nation’s 
most important resources of unused or underutilized 
M°npower was among the members of minority 
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After 1950, relocation of entire Indian families became a part 
of the program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, with which 
the Employment Service cooperated. 


groups. The tight labor market of 1954-57 once 
more focused the attention of the Employment Service 
on the special problems which had to be met to assist 
in achieving full utilization of this segment of the 
population. 

In order to keep State employment security agen- 
cies informed regarding current trends in promoting 
equitable employment opportunities, the Bureau 
called two conferences in Washington (one in 1955 





Through cooperative efforts between the USES and the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Government Contracts, placement in 
many jobs which had formerly been restricted became pos- 


sible for members of minority groups. This bus driver, an 
employee of D. C. Transit, Inc., became an operator in 


February 1955. 
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and the second in 1956) to discuss methods, pro- 
cedures, and policies designed to provide oppor- 
tunities for all members of the labor force. These 
conferences were attended by persons responsible 
for the minority groups program in the State em- 
ployment security offices, as well as by repre- 
sentatives of religious, industrial, and labor organi- 
zations, and of government agencies. 

Information presented at these meetings indicated 
very significant economic trends affecting employ- 
ment of workers from minority groups: 

1. Employment patterns were changing rapidly 
and were pointing towards the hiring of minority 
group workers, particularly the nonwhite worker. 

2. Many employers who had not adopted a merit 
hiring policy were becoming interested in methods 
and procedures explaining how nonwhite or other 
minority groups might be hired and included among 
their personnel. 

3. Industry was becoming increasingly aware of 
the purchasing power of the nonwhite population 
(around $16 billion per year), was beginning to ad- 
vertise in minority group publications, and to hire 
minority groups salesmen to reach this market. 

4. The Federal Government was reviewing its 
operations and eliminating employment barriers 
because of race, religion, or national origin in pro- 
grams under its jurisdiction. 

Two points were added to the USES policy on 
service to minority groups: 

1. To cooperate with procurement agencies and 
other appropriate agencies of the Government in 
their efforts to secure compliance with nondiscrimi- 
nation clauses in Government contracts. This was 
established as a policy in 1953. 

2. To assist the President’s Committee on Govern- 
ment Employment Policy in carrying our Executive 
Order 10590 by not accepting discriminatory job 
orders from Federal establishments. This new policy 
became effective in 1957. 

A plan of cooperation was set up between the Em- 
ployment Service and the President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts. The Committee supplied 
material to the Bureau to set this program in motion 
and planned to assist the Bureau on a continuing 
basis as problems or questions arose. 

Recognizing the needs of many schools that were 
not being reached for information on vocational 
training, Vocational Guidance Kits were distributed 
to 100 nonwhite colleges to furnish teachers and stu- 
dents with information about the situation in the 
labor market and the needs of the labor force. 

New training materials for improved services to 
minority group workers were in the advanced stages 
by mid-1958 and were to be introduced to State 
agencies by the end of the year. 


Professional Workers 


For almost 20 years no attempt was made to provide 
special assistance to professional applicants and their 
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employers. To meet public recognition of the need 
for organized methods of matching professionally 
trained personnel with job demands of employers 
hiring professional applicants, a committee composed 
of State and Regional office technicians prepared a 
report in December 1952, on establishing Pilot Profes- 
sional and Technical offices. The cities selected as 
pilot offices were Dallas, Boston, New York City, 
Chicago, and Washington, D. C. 


PROFESSIONAL OFFICE NETWORK.—Experi- 
ence gained through this pilot project led to further 
experimentation on an expanded basis, with eight 
Northeastern States, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico participating in the project. This pian, 
instituted in March 1956, was known as the Proies- 
sional Office Network. It called for a flow of unfilled 
orders and unmatched applications from the local 
office of origin to a centralized location within the 
State, designated as the “‘Key City,” further matching 
efforts by the Key City, and action either by its own 
efforts or through delegation to other local offices 
within the State to develop job openings or to recruit 
applicants. Finally, the plan provided an exchange 
between Key Cities -of screened orders and applica- 
tions that were still unmatched for exposure to job 
opportunities and applicants of other States. 

In October 1957, this experimental operation was 
modified and expanded into a nationwide operation 
under the existing labor clearance system. In 1958 
the professional office network consisted of 83 offiees in 
strategically located cities in all sections of the 
United States and Alaska. 

The network was recognized. by State agencies, 
professional societies, professional personnel, and em- 
ployers as a needed forward step in providing profes- 
sional placement service. Its future success depended 
upon continued gearing of its operations to the chang- 
ing emphasis and technological needs of employers 
and professional workers. Its success also depended 
on speedy means of communications and continued 
review and updating of employment service methods. 

The 83 offices in the network had lists of professional 
and managerial job openings from employers in all 
parts of the United States and the Territories. ‘These 
job openings originated in the 1,800 local offices from 
employer requests which could not be filled locally 
and for which out-of-area recruitment had_ been 
authorized by the employer. 

Professional applicants, not living in an area served 
by a professional office, were able to have their 
qualifications matched against out-of-area professional 
and managerial openings by registering at the nearest 
State Employment Service local office. If suitable 
employment was not available locally, the applicant’s 
job qualifications were made available to the State 
headquarters. The State office, which also received 
job openings from other States, would intitate a search 
for a suitable job. When a job was found, the appli- 
cant was immediately notified of the details through 
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Applicants attending conventions of professional associations were interviewed by employment service staff housed at the convention 
site and given referrals to employers who were also in attendance. 


the local office and, if interested, a hiring interview 
between the applicant and employer was arranged. 


LOCAL PROFESSIONAL OFFICES.—In some 
large metropolitan areas where there was a concentra- 
tion of professional, scientific, managerial, and 
technical workers, as well as a demand for their 
services, separate facilities were established within 
local employment service offices to serve these groups 
efficiently and expeditiously. In some areas it was 
found necessary to go one step further and provide 
separate office locations to serve professional applicants 
and their employers. In 1958, there were 36 separate 
professional offices operated by the State Employment 
Services in principal cities throughout the country. 
These offices were devoted exclusively to the counsel- 
ing, testing, and placement of professional job appli- 
cants. Such specialization was in keeping with the 
objective of the Employment Service to give first 


consideration to the careful selection and placement 
cf applicants in positions making maximum utiliza- 
tion of their individual skills, knowledges, abilities, 


nd potentialities. 


SERVICE TO ASSOCIATIONS.—Plans for place- 
‘ent of professional personnel were also carried out 
ccessfully by the Employment Service at annual 
mventions of professional organizations. Although 
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several methods were used in operating these conven- 
tion placement services, the most common technique 
was to have society members desiring placement 
assistance file their job vacancies or job applications 
in advance at the local office of their State Employ- 
ment Service. If local action was not sufficient to 
effect a satisfactory placement, the file was forwarded 
to the convention before the opening date. Appli- 
cants attending the convention were interviewed by 
employment service staff housed at the convention 
site and given referrals to employers who were also 
in attendance. In this way applicants and employers, 
who:normally might be long distances apart, had an 
opportunity for a face-to-face discussion and appraisal. 
As a result of the placement service rendered at these 
conventions, professional associations began to use 
Employment Service facilities on a year-round basis. 

Other programs designed to utilize professional 
workers fully were: (1) Service to retired and involun- 
tarily released military personnel, (2) nurses, (3) 
teachers, and (4) engineers and scientists. 

Partly as the result of the special attention which 
the Employment Service gave to the professional 
placement program including the high unit time 
allowed for each case, placements of this kind in- 
creased from 83,000 in 1952 to 131,500 in 1957, an 
increase of about 58 percent. 
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FTER the Korean conflict ended, the long-term 
downtrend in agricultural employment con- 
tinued. Between 1953 and 1957, annual aver- 

age farm employment decreased at a rate of more 
than 230,000 a year, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. Much of the decline took place among 
farm operators and unpaid family workers. The 
annual average number of hired farm workers was 
approximately 1 million lower in 1957 than in 1953. 
Not only did the farm population decline until the 
1957-58 recession, but those remaining on farms were 
increasingly dependent on nonfarm employment, as 
industry spread into rural areas and communications 
were improved between farms and cities. 

The largest change in farm population occurred in 
the South, where Negro families were shifting rapidly 
from farms to cities. Important changes took place 
in farm tenure relationships; the number of share- 
cropper units decreased and farmers increased their 
size of operations. The soil bank program resulted 
in a considerable decline in farm labor requirements 
in the southeastern States in 1957, contributing to 
chronic underemployment and labor surplus in 
many areas. 

Many factors were associated with the decline in 
farm population and farm employment. A prolonged 
drought and agricultural adjustment programs cur- 
tailed acreage of some crops, particularly grain and 
cotton. Crop production per acre and livestock pro- 
duction per breeding unit continued to rise with 
smalJler farm labor inputs; this was made possible by 
a rapid spread in use of power equipment, improved 
fertilizers, pesticides, and seeds, and better manage- 
ment practices. 

Overshadowing all other factors was the sustained 
high level of general economic activity and the 
attraction of farm workers to the cities. The expand- 
ing economy was easily able to absorb workers from 
rural areas, despite the recessions of 1953-54 and 
1957-58. 
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3 Farm Placement 


Meeting Farm Labor Needs 


While farm employment and population declined, 
requirements for seasonal hired farm labor remained 
generally at a high level. The search for the elusive 
year-round farmhand continued to be difficult. 
Nevertheless, around 9 million farm jobs were filled 
by workers referred by local employment offices each 
year. 


YEAR-ROUND WORKERS.—The ‘“‘Farm Empioy- 
ment Day” ‘program was promoted as a special 
device for matching a farmer and his family with a 
prospective applicant and his family for a year-round 
job. In1953, there were 641 special “‘days”’ scheduled 
in 81 local offices of 11 State Employment Services. 
By 1957, 1,400 such “‘days” were scheduled by 93 local 
offices. 

Another technique used successfully was the re- 
cruitment of experienced farm workers in areas of~ 
marginal or substandard farming for relocation on 
year-round jobs with employers on more productive 
farms. This was successful where positive recruit- 
ment was undertaken and where there was a clear 
understanding among all concerned about the job 
and living conditions. ; 

Both of these programs took into account the fact 
that the satisfaction of a year-round worker in his 
job often depended on the contentment of his family 
with their surroundings. 


SEASONAL WORKERS.—Recruitment for seasonai 
jobs presented more difficult problems. In some areas 
where production of specialty crops, such as straw- 
berries and tomatoes, had risen, the need for tempo- 
rary workers for short periods was greater in 1958 
than it was 5 years earlier. 
~ In other areas, mechanization proceeded unevenly. 
Some operations were done by machine while others 


Mr. FLi—the Farm Labor In- 
formation symbol—has 
been used widely by State 
employment services as a 
mark of identification for 
the farm placement phases 
of their programs, as well 
as for those who work in the 
programs. 
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still depended on hand labor. In such cases, the 
effect of mechanization was to shorten employment 
seasons and disrupt traditional patterns of employ- 
ment. Vegetable planting and cultivating activities, 
for example, were often mechanized but harvesting 
was still done largely by hand. The cotton harvest 
had the highest seasonal labor needs, in spite of 
advances in mechanization and reduction of acreage 
due to the soil bank program. Cotton chopping, 
and fruit thinning and picking also furnished employ- 
ment to large numbers of hired hands. for short 
periods. 


LOCAL LABOR FIRST.—In planning the recruit- 
ment of seasonal workers, local offices sought them 
first among local people, including those not normally 
in the farm work force. The organized day-haul— 
the daily transport of workers to and from the fields in 
employers’ vehicles—provided the best utilization of 
local labor.. This was an outgrowth of the custom of 
farmers seeking the help of youths and adults who 
lived in neighboring towns to bring in the harvest 
and prepare it for market. In each of the 5 years, 
on a peak day, an estimated 340,000 townspeople— 
housewives, regular farm workers available tempo- 
rarily, and unemployed or offshift industrial workers— 
moved to the fields under day-haul programs from 
more than 2,300 towns, with a daily average of 
190,000 persons joining in day-hauls established or 
supervised by State Employment Services. 

In addition to these day-hauls, participated in by 
both adults and young people, in 1957 more than 
half the State agencies supervised special day-hauls 
for youth, with almost 20,000 young people partici- 
pating. Local offices saw that safe transportation, 
hours and rest periods appropriate to the age group, 
adequate instruction and supervision, and hygienic 
working conditions were provided for the young 
people who joined the day-haul. While most of them 
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In 1957, almost 20,000 young people participated in special 
day-haul programs for young people, providing needed help 
for farm operators in their localities. 


were operated during vacation periods, several States 
made use of the day-haul technique to form “Odd- 
Jobs Clubs” in which young people were enrolled for 
farm work after school and on Saturdays. 


OUT-OF-AREA DOMESTIC LABOR.—Though 
most of the agricultural workers came from local 
sources, growers in many parts of the country had to 
rely increasingly on workers who could not return to 


Several States made use of the day-haul technique to form “Odd Jobs Clubs” in which young people were enrolled for farm work 
after school and on Saturdays. ; 
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Through the Annual Worker Plan, domestic migrant farm work- 
ers were scheduled to a succession of agricultural jobs. 


their homes each night. In addition, the opening of 
new land through irrigation resulted in acute labor 
shortages in sparsely populated areas which were 
forced to rely on workers from elsewhere during peak 
seasons. 

No State could meet all of its local seasonal farm 
labor needs from local sources. Over 300,000 inter- 
state and intrastate migratory workers were em- 
ployed at the peak agricultural season each year, 
State employment security agency reports show. 

The greatest change in the farm placement program 
was a growing acceptance and improved operation of 
the Annual Worker Plan for scheduling domestic 
migrant farm workers to a succession of agricultural 
jobs. The AWP was first introduced as a national 
program in 1954. It provided longer and more con- 
tinuous employment for farm workers who travel and, 
consequently, brought them higher annual incomes. 
Reports for 1954 showed that about 97,000 workers, 
in 3,400 crews, were covered under the AWP. By 
1957, some 6,500 crews were scheduled with 121,000 
individuals over 16 and 25,000 under that age. 

During these years, a peak (in 1956) of 6,400 city 
youth were placed on “live-in” jobs on family-type 
farms during school vacations; and, in the “‘camp” 
program, college or high school students, generally 
organized into crews with teachers or coaches as 
their leaders, spent the summer in approved camps 
maintained by farm employers. 

Other programs to recruit out-of-area labor for 
farm jobs included Puerto Ricans employed on the 
mainland under a special contract and a placement 
service for Reservation Indians. The number of Puerto 
Ricans in the contract program rose steadily to a peak 
of 15,000 in 1956, but dropped to 13,000 in 1957. 
In addition to the contract, group, however, many 
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more Puerto Ricans joined the migrant farm labor 
group on the East Coast or made their own arrange- 
ments for farm jobs on the mainland. In 1957 farm 
placements of Indians on reservations totaled 35,000 
(as noted above)—about the same as they had during 
the 4 previous years—under this program. 

Special programs were utilized also to guide out-of- 
area custom grain-harvesting combine crews and 
mechanical cotton pickers where they were needed. 
Even with the acreage cutbacks, in 1957 local offices 
obtained the services of out-of-area grain combine 
operators and their crews for 7,500 employers in 13 
States and out-of-area cotton-picking machines for 
more than 300 growers in 7 States. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES PROGRAM.—The Bu- 
reau and the State agencies sought the active coop- 
eration of growers, community groups, and others in 
providing adequate housing and improved trans- 
portation, health, education, welfare, and recreational 
facilities for migrant farm workers and their families. 
Through local employment offices, thousands of 
folders, produced by the Bureau, were distributed to 
farmers, crew leaders, and farm workers explaining 
the advantages of the annual worker plan, improved 
housing, and safe transportation. 

In 1953, the Bureau, in cooperation with State 
agencies, conducted studies of the migration patterns 
and earnings of Puerto Rican farm workers, including 
those brought to the mainland for employment under 
contract and those who had taken up residence on 
the mainland and had become part of the East Coast 
migratory stream. These studies in Florida, New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania were useful in 
extending employment of Puerto Rican workers in 
mainland agricultural jobs. 

When the President’s Committee on Migratory 
Labor was formed in 1955, the Bureau assumed a 
major role. The Bureau participated in the develop- 
ment of the Committee’s objectives and_ policies, 
suggested standards for the transportation and housing 
of migratory farm workers, and assisted in securing 
adoption of the amendment to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission code regulating interstate trans- 
portation of farm workers. 

Because of the direct contact Farm Placement Per- 
sonnel had with migrant farm workers and their 
leaders and employers, other agencies represented on 
the President’s Committee looked to the employment 
service local offices to help them get their message 
over. Understanding of changes in social security 
benefits for farm workers, regulations governing inter- 
state transportation, and child labor laws affecting 
farmers was promoted through the employment 
service network. 

At the request of the President’s Committee, the 
Bureau, in cooperation with the Florida Industrial 
Commission, conducted in 1956 in Dade County, Fla. 
a survey of the need for migratory worker housing, 
the supply and condition of housing available in 
camps and communities, and problems involved in 
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The number of Puerto Ricans recruited for the farm labor program reached a péak of 14,969 in 1956, but dropped to 12,314 in 1957. 


Workers from Puerto Rico who came to the mainland for farm jobs were transported by scheduled commercial carriers. 


the financing of new construction. The study was 
intended as a model for a series of similar studies to 
be made in many States. In 1958, the Arizona 
Employment Security Commission completed a farm 
labor housing study in Maricopa County. 

Early in 1957, the Bureau arranged a conference of 
representatives of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ concerned with problems of migratory work- 
ers, where the resources of various government agen- 
cies were reviewed. Particular attention was paid to 
the migratory workers’ needs for additional health, 
education, and welfare services, the housing problems 
of migrants, and the extension of protective legislation 
to farm labor. 

The Bureau also encouraged the State agencies to 
study the sources, patterns of movement, characteris- 
tics, specialization, earnings, and duration of employ- 
ment of migratory farm workers. The Texas Em- 
ployment Commission initiated a study of migratory 
workers in 1957. In that year also, The Annual 
Agricultural and Food Processing Report was expanded to 
record more information on migratory workers, col- 


lected as a byproduct. of the AWP. 


NEED FOR FOREIGN FARM WORKERS.—The 
domestic farm work force had to be supplemented 
each year with foreign workers, as it had been for 
many years before 1953. The number of foreign 
nationals employed on U. S. farms in 40 States 
ncreased from about 170,000 in the peak month of 
1953 to 270,000 during the peak month of 1957. The 
number of migratory farm workers admitted to the 
United States rose from approximately 215,000 during 
953 to 450,000 in 1957. The largest increase oc- 
urred in 1954 as a result of the Immigration and 
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Naturalization Service drive which closed the border 
effectively to illegal “‘wetback”’ labor from Mexico. 

Every year there was an exchange of labor with 
Canada. Many Canadians joined in Maine’s potato 
harvest. Conversely, workers from several East Coast 
States helped with Canada’s tobacco crop. There 
were some British West Indians in seasonal farm work 
in the Great Lakes and the eastern seaboard States 
each year. By far the Jargest number of workers who 
supplemented the domestic farm labor force came 
from Mexico. 


The Mexican Program 


While the agreements for the temporary entry of 
farm workers from Canada and the British West 
Indies remained informal, the Federal law (P. L. 78), 
international agreements, and work contracts govern- 
ing the Mexican program continued in force. In 
mid-1958, the Congress was giving favorable 
consideration to extension of P. L. 78. 

Renovation and construction at the five reception 
centers along the border continued. The Mexican 
Government made substantial progress in replacing 
inadequate facilities at its migratory stations. Im- 
provements were made in the transportation of work- 
ers between migratory stations and the reception 
centers, as well as in such matters as _ physical 
examinations, and in photographing the Mexicans. 

For 130 agricultural labor market areas in 40 States 
where foreign workers were employed, the State agen- 
cies submitted a Preseason Farm Labor Market Report 
(ES-—229). This was a detailed analysis of trends in 
production, employment, mechanization, labor mar- 
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The Mexican Government made substantial progress in replac- 
ing inadequate facilities at its migratory stations. Here 
Mexican farm workers are contacted at Hidalgo. 


ket conditions, and other factors which influenced 
farm labor requirements and supply in local areas. 
These reports were used as a basis for certifying the 
need for foreign workers. Public Law 78 required 
the Secretary of Labor to determine that sufficient 
able, willing, and qualified domestic workers were 
not available at the time and place needed to perform 
seasonal agricultural work before permitting Mexican 
nationals to be employed. (The Bureau required the 
States to prepare the same preseason analysis in areas 
using British West Indian and Canadian workers as 
well as Mexicans, in order to protect the job 
opportunities of domestic labor.) 

Public Law 78 also placed on the Secretary of Labor 
responsibility to determine that the employment of 
Mexican nationals did not affect adversely the wages 
of domestic workers similarly employed in’ the same 
locality. In addition, provisions of the international 
agreement with Mexico required employers to pay 
Mexican workers not less than the prevailing wage 
rate paid to domestic workers in similar employment. 

To carry out these legal and international obliga- 
tions, a procedure for making systematic surveys of 
wages paid to domestic workers was introduced in 
States using Mexican nationals, beginning in 1953. 
Under this procedure, farmers who employed domestic 
farm workers on crops for which foreign workers were 
employed in the same location were surveyed to 
arrive at the “prevailing” wage rate. The results of 
each survey and the State’s prevailing wage finding 
were submitted to the Bureau for determination of the 
rate which employers of Mexican nationals were re- 
quired to pay. In the year ending June 30, 1958, 
the Secretary of Labor made 1,585 determinations of 
prevailing wages embracing 2,014 wage-finding 
classes of activities in 24 States. 

A 1955 amendment to Public Law 78 required that 
the prevailing wage determination, as well as the 
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foreign labor ceiling, be posted in public places in 
areas where foreign nationals were employed. 


COMPLIANCE WITH P. L. 78 —Compliance 
activities carried on by the Bureau included the in- 
vestigation and resolution of complaints and claims; 
the review and preparation of certain cases for possible 
litigation; the inspection of living and working condi- 
tions; and the field processing of Mexican national 
workers for extension, termination, and recontracting 
to other employers. 

Field representatives, bilingual specialists in prob- 
lems relating to the employment of Mexican nation¢! 
in agriculture, assisted both employers and workers 
In 1952, when 200,000 Mexican nationals were em- 
ployed, there were 80 Compliance Representatives. 
Although the number of Mexican nationals had 
doubled, the program was operating in 1958 with 
about the same number of field men as it did in 1952. 
Early in 1957 the field representatives attained Civil 
Service status. 

Relationships between employers and Mexican 
national farm workers were governed by conditions 
set forth in a standard work contract. When an em- 
ployer failed to meet certain of his obligations under 


his contract with Mexican workers, the Government, 


acting as guarantor, effected settlement and filed for 
recovery from the employer. Up to mid-1958, the 
Government had paid $58,034 to Mexico under the 
guarantee provision of the International Agreement. 
Of this amount, $18,386 had been recovered from 
employers. 

In July 1956, transportation standards were incor- 
porated in a Joint Operating Instruction. This re- 
sulted in eliminating the use of trucks for transporting 
workers long distances, in providing better meals for 
workers while they are on the road, and in improving 
the conditions under which Mexican workers are 
transported to and from the Reception Center and the 
place of employment. 

After the Department’s issuance of Minimum 
Acceptable Housing Standards in December 1956, 
an intensified campaign of housing inspections was 
initiated, with 10,000 inspections being made during 
the first 6 months of 1957. The last 6 months of 1957 
saw the development of standards, including menus, 
governing the operation of restaurant-type feeding 
facilities for Mexican nationals. These standards 
were designed to help employers improve the quality 
and quantity of food served to workers. 


Improved Farm Labor Reporting 


To keep up with the changing characteristics of the 
agricultural labor market, the system of reports to 
record and analyzé the changing situation also had 
to be streamlined and made more usable. A Federal- 
State Work Committee laid the basis for a comprehen- 
sive reporting program in 1948 and Work Committees, 
convened in 1952, 1954, and 1957, introduced a 
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number of further refinements. Information was also 
provided to workers in State farm labor bulletins, and 
by a network of volunteer farm placement representa- 
tives and information stations. 

The State agencies completed the definition and 
delineation of agricultural labor market areas in 1953. 
These areas usually embraced a group of counties 
according to the nature of crops, timing of the seasons, 
number and sources of seasonal workers, commuting 
patterns, and topographical features. The first Direc- 
tory of Agricultural Reporting Areas was issued in May 
1953. Revisions were made from time to time as 
knowledge about areas increased and a closer 
delineation of farm labor market areas was achieved. 

Current trends in agricultural labor markets were 
reported by State agencies semimonthly during active 
crop seasons for 272 areas in which there was significant 
seasonal farm and food processing employment. These 
reports, showing the distribution of farm employment 
by crop activities and type of workers (i. e., local, 
intrastate, interstate, or foreign), shortages and sur- 
pluses, and wage rates, were used by the States and 
the Bureau in carrying out their responsibilities for 
recruiting and placing seasonal hired workers. 

The reports were summarized monthly during 
active seasons in Farm Labor Market Developments, 
which became recognized as an important source 
of data on the employment of farm workers by 
States and areas. The many governmental and priv- 
ate agencies concerned with the problems of migratory 
farm labor recognized this publication as the only 
source of information available on the location and 
employment of migratory farm workers. 
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In July 1956, transportation standards were incorporated in a Joint Operating Instruction. Here a detachment of braceros lined up 


NEW CONCEPTS AND NEW METHODS.—In 
describing the structure and dynamics of the farm 
labor market, the customary labor force concepts had 
to be revised. New concepts were developed suitable 
to the seasonal patterns of agricultural employment. 
Since the attachment of workers to the farm labor 
market was different from the more stable relation- 
ships in nonagricultural employment, new techniques 
for measuring farm employment and unemployment 
were needed. Concepts such as “crop activities,” 
“shortages,” “surpluses,” “requirements,” and “ex- 
pected employment”’ were formulated and introduced. 

Particular attention was paid to the development 
and improvement of analytical techniques. In 1953, 
the Bureau conducted a study in Baldwin County, 
Ala., in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics and the Alabama Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, to test methods of estimating the 
demand and supply of seasonal hired workers in 
advance of a crop season. The study showed that, 
because of the complexity of the farm labor market, 
direct interview methods are preferable to secondary 
source methods in approximating requirements and 
supply. of seasonal farm labor. However, a combina- 
tion of several methods might be necessary in a 
given area. 

The Alabama survey was the,forerunner of a number 
of special studies made by State agencies to improve 
methods of farm Jabor market analysis. The Louisi- 
ana, Washington, and Arizona agencies, for example, 
studied systematic random-sample methods of gather- 
ing farm employment information. In Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, experiments were made with the use of a 





for transportation on modern buses which carried them to the farm on which they worked. 
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Minimum acceptable housing standards were issued by the 
Department of Labor in December 1956. 
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An intensive campaign of farm labor housing inspections was 
initiated in 1957. 





Substantial improvements were made in the quality of housing 
available for migratory farm workers. 
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postcard-mail questionnaire for obtaining farm labor 
data. Other States developed useful factors for esti- 
mating requirements based on Census data, 
agricultural production statistics, and special studies. 


In 1955, the Bureau asked affiliated State agencies 
for a description of methods used in estimating current 
and future employment of seasonal farm workers. 
Replies were summarized in “Estimating Current and 
Expected Farm Employment.” The survey show: | 
that procedures varied according to labor mar! 
characteristics of each area, sources of workers, met 
ods of recruitment, and crop activities. In mai 
cases, more than one method was used simultaneously . 
For example, the local labor supply might be estimated 
by one method, while the employment of migrants 
was determined ‘by another. In virtually all States, 
methods used relied heavily on the expereince and the 
first-hand knowledge of local office personnel. 


RURAL UNDEREMPLOYMENT .—Surveys of un- 
employment and partial employment of seasonal 
farm workers living in Cordele, Ga., Pine Bluff, Ark., 


' Artesia and Roswell, N. Mex., and St. Landry and 


Evangeline counties, La., were conducted in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
the four State employment security agencies in 1952. 
The results of these studies were published in a series 
of five reports between 1953 and 1955 which high- 
lighted the serious problems of unemployment and 
low income among seasonal cotton workers. They 
indicated, however, that few workers were available 
for farm employment outside their own areas. 

In 1955, the Bureau cooperated with other agencies 
in the preparation of a report entitled “‘Development 
of Agriculture’s Human Resources.”” This established 
a basis for the identification and location of rural 
problem areas. It outlined a program for coordinated 
efforts on the part of local, State, and Federal agencies 
to improve the economic and employment situation 
of low-income farm operators in such areas. 

This report was presented to the Congress by the 
President in a special message. As a result, an inter- 
agency rural development committee was set up to 
provide planning and coordination of the activities 
of each of the agencies. State employment security 
agencies played an important advisory role in many 
of these local community development projects. 

In May 1958, the Bureau participated with the 
Department of Agriculture, the West Virginia Em- 
ployment Security agency, and the West Virginia 
Agricultural Extension Service in a manpower survey 
in Fayette, Raleigh, and Summers counties in West 
Virginia. In this area, the declining coal mining 
industry had led to a chronic labor surplus problem. 
The survey was designed to show the characteristics 
and skills of the farm and nonfarm work force, pat- 
terns of employment, extent of unemployment and 
underemployment, migration, availability for addi- 
tional employment, and need for vocational training, 
as well as agricultural adjustments. The results were 
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expected to be useful in economic development plans 
for the area. 


OTHER FARM LABOR RESEARCH.—The Bureau 
was consulted by the Agricultural Research Service, 
the Agricultural Marketing Service, the Bureau of 
the Census, and other governmental agencies on plans 
for farm labor studies and collection of statistics 
relating to agricultural employment. 

In 1953, the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Labor and Industry contracted with Lafayette Col- 
lege to study the patterns of farm employment and 
sources of agricultural workers in that State. Tech- 
nical advice was provided by the Bureau. Publica- 
tion of this study led to the establishment of the 
Governor’s Interdepartmental Committee on Migra- 
tory Labor. 

With the change of the economic situation in late 
1957 and early 1958, the Bureau became concerned 


increasingly about the possible impact of foreign labor 
on employment opportunities and wages of domestic 
farm workers. Steps were taken to tighten the 
process of certifying the need for domestic farm 
workers, changes were made in the prevailing wage 
formula, and an earnings test was applied to piece 
rates. 

In addition, the Arkansas Department of Labor 
contracted in 1958 with the Arkansas State College 
to make an economic survey of changes which have 
taken place in employment patterns, production 
practices, sources of labor, wages, earnings, migra- 
tion, farm tenure, unemployment of agricultural 
workers, and farm labor recruitment processes in five 
counties in the Delta cotton areas. One objective of 
the study was to determine what changes had occurred 
that might be attributed to the use of Mexican 
national workers, 


4. Work Tools and Technical Development 


HE years 1953-58 saw constant efforts being 
made—frequently with curtailed staff—to im- 
prove the effectiveness of the various “tools” 
which had been devised to assist local offices do the 
best possible matching of job seekers and jobs. Sub- 
stantial advances were recorded in several areas. 
The testing program was extended further, and its 
applicability to the needs of older workers was par- 
tially established. Significant expansions of the job 
analysis and job classification program were accom- 
plished and preparations were made for a revised and 
broadened DicTionARY OF OcCUPATIONAL TITLES. 
The counseling program was extended to meet the 
needs of older workers and strengthened through im- 
proved standards of selection and training of coun- 
selors. Advances were made in the job opportunities 
information programs in many of the States, with the 
compilation and publication of area skill surveys, 
occupational guides, and related labor market 
information..- 


Aptitude Testing 


One of the most significant developments in the 
employment service testing program was the new 
occupational aptitude pattern structure for the 
GENERAL AptiruDE Test BATTERY which was pre- 
pared in 1954. This revision was based on data that 
had been collected by the various State Employment 
Services participating in the cooperative test research 
program. During the same year a_ considerable 
amount of materia] was prepared for publication in 
the GATB Manual pertaining to the construction, 
reliability, and validity of the Battery. 
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Two revisions of the occupational aptitude pattern 
norm structure for the GATB were developed in 1956 
and 1957. Each of these revisions added to the occu- 
pational coverage of the norms. ‘Thus the latest edi- 
tion included 592 occupations in the structure as com- 
pared with 491 in the 1954 edition. 

As a result of this work, nationwide professional 
acceptance was accorded the GATB. An example of 
such acceptance was the statement of Dr. Donald E. 
Super of Columbia University who referred to the 
GATB and the USES test development work in the 
November 1956 issue of the Personnel and Guidance 
Journal as “‘the most extensive and careful program of 
occupational test development ever carried out for 
civilian o¢cupations.” 

In addition to the development and revision of the 
new GATB occupational] aptitude pattern structure, 
a number of other GATB projects were completed, 
including Form B in 1954. This alternate form of the 
GATB was used in those cases where retesting of an 
individuaJ] was necessary because the initial testing 
did not seem to reflect a person’s true abilities. 

Instances of this kind included testing sessions in 
which some error in administration or timing had 
been made; an applicant’s taking the test under ad- 
verse physical conditions; and the discovery of a wide 
variation between the information derived from an 
applicant’s test scores and other relevant information, 
such as school grades. 

Another development in 1954 was a separate answer 
sheet for use with the GATB which contained the 
aptitude score conversion tables. This allowed test 
scorers to obtain aptitude scores from raw scores by 
referring directly to,tables on the answer sheet, rather 
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than having to refer to a number of pages in the 
Guide to the Use of GATB. 


APPLICABILITY TO VARIOUS AGE GROUPS.— 
In 1953, an analysis of data obtained by testing stu- 
dents in the various high school grades in five States 
was completed. The results of this study, as well as 
an additional study completed in 1954, led to the 
conclusion that the use of the adult norms for the 
GATB was justified with applicants as young as 16 
years and with students in the eleventh grade. 

In 1958 research was initiated for the development 
of GATB norms for use in counseling students in the 
ninth and tenth grades. The adequacy of the GATB 
for older workers was also being studied. 

In 1956 four types of studies were initiated: 

1. One study involved the derivation of age curve. 
for aptitudes. The objective of this study was to de- 
rive an age curve for each of the nine aptitudes 
measured by the GATB. The results of this study 
were expected to show the influence of age on test 
performance for individuals ranging from 17 to 79 
years of age. Groups at the various age levels were 
equated to the greatest extent possible with respect to 
factors such as education and sex. 

Information derived from this study was expected 
to be useful in determining: (a) If performance on 
aptitude tests tended to change with age; (6) on which 
tests, to what extent, and in which direction such 
changes occurred; and (c) if there were indications of 
limitations of the applicability of some of the tests 
to certain age groups. 

Preliminary findings of a previous study of this 
type, conducted by the Bureau’s Testing Division, 
indicated that performance on aptitudes involving 
speed (perceptual, motor, and dexterity) tended to 
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Use of the GATB tests was broadened through the “‘year-round”’ counseling and testing program for students and through application 
to the needs of older workers. 


show some decline with age. Aptitudes such as 
intelligence, verbal, and numerical, did not tend to 
show the same decline. This type of study was in 
progress in 1958 in California, lowa, Michigan, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina. 

2. Another study involved an analysis of occupa- 
tional] aptitude patterns. The objective of this study 
was to compare the GATB test results of older and 
younger applicants in terms of the number of occu- 
pational aptitude patterns for which each group 
qualified. Each occupational aptitude pattern con- 
sisted of a combination of three aptitudes with 
minimum scores which were found to be required 
for successful performance in a family of jobs. 

In this study a group of younger applicants were 
compared with a group of older applicants with 
respect to the number of persons in each group who 
qualified for each of the 23 occupational aptitude 
patterns of the GATB. The younger and older groups 
were equated to the greatest extent possible as to 
education and sex. 

The results of this study were expected to be of 
value in determining the applicability of the occupa- 
tional aptitude pattern structure to various age 
groups. Preliminary findings of the New York agency 
indicated that: 

a. The number of occupational aptitude patterns 
passed tended to decrease with age; 

b. The decrease in the number of occupational 
aptitude patterns passed tended to occur primarily 
after approximately age 60; 

c. Even after age 60 the average number of occu- 
pational aptitude patterns passed was high enough 
to indicate that the GATB could contribute effectively 
in the counseling of older workers. 
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In order to verify these tentative findings, check 
studies were being conducted by the California, lowa, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina State 
Employment Services. 

3. A third study involved comparisons of job and 
test performances. The objective of this study was 
to compare older and younger workers with respect 
to both test and job performances to determine 
whether the same occupational test norms could be 
used for both older and younger workers. 

The samples for this study consisted of sewing 
machine operators ranging from 19 to over 70 years 
of age. Preliminary findings of the New York agency 
showed that: 

a. The older sewing machine operators were as 
good as the younger operators with respect to job 
performance; 

b. The older workers did not perform as well as 
the younger workers on any of the aptitude tests; 

c. Greatest differences in performance were ob- 
tained on the perceptual, motor, and dexterity 
aptitudes; 

d. Test norms found to be valid for predicting the 
job performance of younger sewing machine operators 
were not valid for the older worker group; 

e. Test norms found to be valid for predicting the 
job perfomance of older sewing machine operators 
were not valid for the younger worker group. 

In order to verify these preliminary findings, the 
California, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and South 
Carolina State Employment Services were being 
solicited, in mid-1958, to conduct check studies. 


4. Another study dealt with the effectiveness of the 
GATB in counseling. The objective of this study was 
to compare the effectiveness of the GATB in the 
counseling of older and younger workers. 

Case histories of workers over a wide age range 
were being collected to determine the relative effec- 
tiveness of the GATB in counseling of older workers 
by comparison with its effectiveness in the counseling 
of younger workers. In this study the effectiveness 
of the GATB in the counseling process was being 
evaluated by comparing the job success and satisfac- 
tion of older counselees who had been placed with 
the job success and satisfaction of younger counselees 
who also had been placed. 

The results of this study should indicate the extent 
to which the GATB has contributed towards the 
effectiveness of the counseling of older and younger 
workers. The New York State Employment Service 
was working on this study, but no results had yet 
been obtained in 1958. 


TEST RESEARCH PROGRAM.—In 1955, a sig- 
nificant and practical use of the GATB was made in 
Sanford, Maine, where unemployed textile workers 
were tested. The resulting information about the 
many and varied abilities of this labor force was used 
to good advantage by the local Chamber of Commerce 
in its efforts to attract new industries to the area. 
Asa result of this study, similar surveys were conducted 
in other localities for the same purpose. 

It was gratifying to observe, over 5 years, a growth 
of interest among the various State agencies in par- 
ticipating in the employment service test research 
program. Without this participation, the GATB 





The peg board test shows whether these hands have manual dexterity, a requirement of many jobs. 
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The GATB paper-and-pencil test was administered to groups 
of applicants by employment service testing staff mem- 
bers. 


would not be able to enjoy its position of international 
esteem and respect. 

In 1953, 16 States received special grants for this 
purpose, while in 1958 the number had increased 
to 24. During this period, 109 new aptitude test 
batteries covering 172 occupations, were developed in 
this cooperative test research program. In furthering 
this cooperative test research program, the Bureau 
provided training, technical assistance, and consulta- 
tion to State testing personnel. 


STUDIES AND TRAINING AIDS.—In addition, 
while the Test Development Guide was expanded and 
partially revised, much of the work was also finished 
on a completely new edition of this Guide. The 
primary purpose of this Guide was to explain employ- 
ment service occupational test validation methodology. 
It was used by State agency personnel who were 
engaged in test development. 


A new edition of the Guide to the Use of Typing, Dic- 
tation, and Spelling Tests was prepared in 1953. In 
addition to including detailed instructions concerning 
the administration, scoring, and interpretation of all 
employment service typing, dictation, and spelling 
tests, new tests were added to measure dictation skill 
at 60 words per minute. 

A statistical typing test was developed, in 1956, to 
measure skill in copying statistical and verbal material 
in tabular form. 

A number of new training units on employment 
service testing were prepared and made available to 
State employment security agencies. In 1956 a new 
training unit, “How to Administer Occupational 
Tests,” was issued, designed for the training of test 
administrators and dealt with the administration and 
scoring of employment service tests and the recording 
of test results. ‘‘Introduction to Employment Service 
Testing” was published in 1957. The training time 
required for this unit was approximately 2 days and 
covered a description of the types of tests, an explana- 
tion of their development and use, and the benefits 
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which might be expected to accrue in the classification, 
selection, and counseling of applicants. 

In response to a demand for training material on 
testing which could be given in one day or less and 
which would serve as an orientation on employment 
service testing, a unit entitled ‘‘What Tests Can Do 
in a Local Office’ was prepared in 1957. This unit 
was not yet ready for publication in 1958. 


EXTENDED USE OF TESTING.—The use of 
tests by local employment service offices increased 
considerably. In 1953, some 929,000 applicants 
were tested by approximately 900 local employment 
service offices. Four years later, 1,351 offices tested 
1,449,000 applicants. During the same period, the 
number of applicants given the GATB increased from 
279,000 to 638,000. 

A large part of the increase in GATB testing re- 
sulted from extension of the cooperative highschool! 
testing and counseling program. The use of aptitude 
test batteries in the selection of applicants for referral 
to specific job openings also increased during this 
period as a result of increasing demands by both 
unions (in part due to their interest in apprenticeship) 
and employers for test-selected workers. 

There was also an increasing international interest 
in the GATB during this period. By 1958 it had 
been translated into a number of foreign languages 
and research was being conducted by 182 individuals 
or organizations in 42 countries to adapt and stand- 
ardize it for use on populations in those countries. 
Information was not available on the status of all of 
these projects, but copies had been received of the 
French, German, Japanese, Portuguese, Spanish, and 
Turkish translations. 

Plans for the future provided for continuing research 
to develop test norms for additional occupations, in- 
cluding apprenticeable occupations and also new 





A monitored typing proficiency test administered to high school 
students whe soon were seeking employment in office jobs. 
A new edition of the “Guide to the Use of Typing, Dictation, 
and Spelling Tests’”’ was prepared in 1953. 
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scientific and technical occupations that originate as 
a result of the development of automation and the 
emergence of new technologies in such fields as 
atomic energy, missile development, and electronics. 
A series of followup studies, using the longitudinal 
design, were also being planned to verify the adequacy 
of both the occupational norms and the school grade 
norms. 


Occupational Analysis 


For a number of reasons, including lack of sufficient 
staff in the national office, arrangements were made 
to get more job analysis help in the field. More job 
analysis help was needed, both for new jobs as tech- 
nological developments increased and for getting 
information on the rapid changes that were occurring 
in those jobs already described in the DicTIONARY OF 
OccuPATIONAL TITLEs and in other publications. 

These documents were becoming more and more 
out of date. The national office staff, which included 
no one available for full-time field work, was falling 
farther and farther behind in its effort to keep its 
occupational information current. 


JOB ANALYSIS DECENTRALIZED.—To solve 
this problem, arrangements were made whereby one 
or more man-years were allocated to several selected 
State agencies for the specific purpose of paying for 
analysts, assigned by the State agency, to make job 
analysis studies. 

This ‘‘special project’? began in 1953, with 17 State 
agencies participating. The analysts, although hired 
by and administratively responsible to the State agen- 
cy, were trained by, received their assignments from, 
and were technically responsible to the Bureau of 
Employment Security in Washington. When this sys- 
tem got into high gear, basic job analysis data began 
coming to Washington at a rate far beyond the 
capacity of the Washington staff to process the mate- 
rial into final product, chiefly into definitions for the 
DOT. Therefore the “special projects” arrangements 
were revised to include the writing of job definitions 
by State agency analysts. In 1956 six agencies began 
work in this phase of the program. 

Although without the agency participation and as- 
sistance, there would have been very little technical 
development and progress in occupational analysis, 
the arrangements had certain serious drawbacks. 
Supervision and technical guidance were difficult be- 
cause there usually were not more than two, and 
lrequently only one, person in each of a number of 
State agencies assigned to this work. This also made 
ior difficulty in coordinating assignments. 

Probably the most serious problem was occasioned 
oy the somewhat tenuous nature of allocating only 
| or 2 man-years on a 12-month basis. Agencies 

vere loath to hire a person on this limited basis, 
nd to invest the training and other necessary admin- 
trative costs. More often than not these special 

‘oject activities became an additional assignment to 
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Hundreds of new or revised definitions of jobs in various in- 
dustries were prepared and released, for ultimate inclusion 
in the DOT. Among the new jobs so defined was that of 
Pizza Pie Maker, reflecting the increasing public demand 
for specialized forms of cantik 


someorte already on the staff who had full-time respon- 
sibilities. This, of course, resulted in less than full- 
time attention to the special project work. 

To overcome these undesirable features, earmarked 
funds were made available in State grants for fiscal 
year 1959 to establish Occupational Analysis Field 
Centers in four States (California, Michigan, Missouri, 
and New Jersey) and the District of Columbia. Each 
Center was allocated 10 man-years, to include super- 
vision and clerical work. As in the earlier special 
projects, personnel assigned to a Center were em- 
ployees of and administratively responsible to the 
State agency, and functionally and technically respon- 
sible to the Bureau. However, they were assigned 
to the Center for full-time work. Planning for the 
organization and work of the Center was in terms 
of long-range operation. 


DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES.— 
The first supplement to the 1949 edition of the DOT 
was issued in 1955, including all information previ- 
ously issued in four interim releases, together with 
additional information. This contained over 2,200 
new and revised job definitions and over 4,500 job 
titles. Approximately 1,400 code numbers were 
included, of which 1,322 were newly assigned. 

About 165 industries were reflected in this expanded 
coverage. The coverage included about 350 new or 
substantially revised definitions of agricultural jobs, 
which had previously been released in a self-contained 
document ‘concerned solely with farm operations; 
and 267 new and revised definitions in clock and 
watch manufacturing, contained in a similar release. 

Exploratory work leading to changes in content 
and.format of job definitions for the DOT was started, 
with a revised edition of the DOT in mind. It was 
believed that greater consistency and more and better 
occupational information could be achieved without 
sacrificing necessary clarity and brevity. These 
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Before flight time, a local office technician checked data for 
an occupational guide on airline stewardesses at the San 
Francisco International Airport. The resulting guide was 
published by the California State Department of Employment. 
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explorations took into account the components con- 
sidered in the Functiona] Occupational Classification. 
A tentative checklist for evaluating definition content 
was being tried out. Procedures for verifying the 
24,000 definitions in the DOT on a mass basis, look- 
ing toward a new edition, were also being developed. 
All assignments to the new Field Centers for the next 
18 months or 2 years were to have some bearing on 
facilitating the preparation of a new edition of the 
DOT. 


FUNCTIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICA- 
TION.—A new occupational classification structure 
was being developed for the new edition of the DOT 
to replace the two structures incorporated in Volume 
II and in Part IV. This new system for classifying 
jobs and applicants in public employment offices was 
planned to incorporate certain worker trait informa- 
tion. In addition to considering work performed, 
industry, training time, and working conditions, the 
new system also was to be concerned with aptitudes, 
interests, temperaments, and physical demands re- 
quired on the job. 

The new Functional Occupational Classification 
system and structure was to take into account infor- 
mation and techniques bearing on job relationships 
developed during the past 20 years. In the course of 
local employment service operations, it was to make 
available to employers the largest number of workers 
who might qualify, and to expose to workers the 
greatest number of jobs for which they might be 
suitable. 

This work was begun in 1951, being partly paid for 
by Air Force funds, as a trial study of 4,000 selected 
jobs from the DOT. This initial study was to deter- 
mine, on a sample basis, the efficacy of using worker 
trait information to determine job and worker-job 
relationships. The Air Force’s interest lay in the 
possible application of such techniques in a time of 
mobilization and serious manpower shortages in 
assessing Manpower requirements in critical occupa- 
tions. 

The work of the trial run, involving the 4,000 
selected jobs, resulted in ‘‘Estimates of Worker Trait 
Requirements for 4,000 Jobs as Defined in the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles.’ By means of an 
alphabetical arrangement by job title, the volume 
presented the ratings for each of the 4,000 jobs for 
training time, aptitudes, temperaments, interests, 
physical capacities, and working conditions com- 
ponents, according to the rating scales developed for 
each component. The industry in which each job 
occurs is also designated. 

This interim document did not reflect a classifica- 
tion system or structure. Its basic purpose was to 
present estimates of information about worker trait 
requirements to assist in better matching the traits of 





Data were gathered by local office technicians in order to pre- 


pare occupational guides. The results of this survey were 
included in an occupational guide on “Chefs and Cooks.” 
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an applicant with the requirements of specific job 
openings, or in the case of vocational counseling, in 
selecting the fields of work most appropriate for the 
individual’s entry into the labor market. The 4,000 
selected jobs were organized in the form of a tentative 
classification structure, and a tentative coding scheme 
was devised both preparatory to a tryout in several 
local employment offices. 

The results of this study convinced the Bureau that 
the techniques developed should be extended to pro- 
duce a system and structure of occupational classifi- 
cation for the Employment Service. Much of the 
“leg work” in this program was being done by State 
agency analysts under Occupational Analysis special 
project arrangements. 

Five State agencies (Maryland, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, and Wisconsin) and the District of 
Columbia Employment Center accepted assignments 
to rate jobs- for the components as designated and 
defined in the Functional Occupational Classification 
Program, leading toward the development of a new 
occupational classification system, 


SPECIAL OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES.—In addi- 

tion to the long-range programs, a number of shorter 
special studies were undertaken. Each of these made 
a definite contribution to occupational analysis devel- 
opment in the form of new or adpated techniques or 
in new applications of old ones. 
A mong these studies were Occupational Composi- 
tion Patterns, providing information on percentage 
distribution of workers, concentration of workers in 
key jobs, descriptions of processes and activities char- 
acteristic of an industry, and a pattern of work force 
distribution by major functional departments. At 
the request of the Air Force, Occupational Composi- 
tion Patterns were prepared for the aircraft manufac- 
turing, ball and roller bearings, motor vehicles, motor 
vehicle parts and accessories, and tanks and tank 
components industries in 1953. 

At the request of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, a study was made to help determine whether 
certain unique and elsewhere unavailable skills existed 
in the jeweled-watch movement industry. The in- 
formation was for use in making decisions in relation 
to tariff adjustments. Detailed analyses were made 
of nine sample jobs. Studies were then made in 30 
plants in other industries in which similar skills might 
be found, and job comparisons were made to deter- 
mine the degree of similarity. This study was com- 
pleted in 1957, 

Under the joint sponsorship of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Scientists and Engineers and the National 
Science Foundation, a pilot study started in 1957 
determined the feasibility of preparing a DOT sup- 
plement devoted to technical jobs supporting to engi- 
neers and physical scientists. Several months later 
‘he full-scale study was launched. The final product 
will present information on specific tasks, skills, 
nowledges, education, and abilities required. This 

nformation was expected to help relieve the shortage 
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COR ATONAL, INTENTIONS 
HICH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
LOL LOA, LEE ODS RRO PONCE 


A local office counselor using labor market information during 
an interview with a graduating high school senior, class of 
1958. Information included in the EMPLOYMENT SECUR- 
ITY REVIEW was found useful. 





Emphasis on improved services to older as well as to younger 
workers contributed to increasing recognition of the need for 
counseling among all job seekers. 


of professional scientists and engineers by making 
more effective use of technical supporting personnel. 

At the request of the President’s Commission on 
Veterans’ Pensions, detailed studies were made, in 
early 1956, to determine (1) the relative degree of 
comparability between military occupational spe- 
cialities and civilian occupations, and (2) the extent 
and degree to which general or specialized training 
in military occupational specialities was needed in 
the civilian economy. 

A study was started to determine the worker quali- 
fications required in local employment office inter- 
viewing and claims taking functions. The Committee 
on Personnel Management of the Interstate Confer- 
ence of Employment Security Agencies expressed 
urgent need for this information, in order to achieve 
greater consistency in establishing relative salary 
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TasLe V.—Counseling and Testing, 1953-58 (United States and Territories) 
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Counseling | Testing 

ee. See asides a : | 

Period | Initial General | 

Total | Men Women Pk Ae Total aptitude 

| test 

Total Men Women | batteries | 

Calendar year 1953.....| 1,272, 536 831,069 | 441, 467 | 764, 275 482, 504 | 281, 771 921,912 | 269, 769 
Calendar year 1954..... 1,243,895 | 820,971 | 422,924 | 751,700 481,924 | 269,776 | 929,407 | 281,127 | 
Calendar year 1955..... 1,453,127 | 945,653 | 507,474 862, 766 542,152 | 320,614 | 1,211,725 | 352, 407 ff | 
Calendar year 1956. . 1,457,037 | 930,618 526,419 | 848,454 | 523,459 324,995 | 1, 393, 051 388, 477 <>» 
Calendar year 1957..... 1, 537, 678 976, 322 561, 356 | 899, 875 | 560, 125 | 339, 750 | 1,411,654 | 418, 305 a 
January—June 1958...... 848,158 | 528,026 320,132 | 489, 282 299,183 | 190,099 | 735,451 | 223, 967 | | 
. | | | 


levels and hiring qualifications, developing appro- 
priate selection methods, and determining logical 
promotional lines. 


Counseling 


Counseling service in the period of economic read- 
justment after the Korean conflict, during the period 
of unprecedented high levels of production and em- 
ployment in the ensuing years, and through the eco- 
nomic adjustment of 1957-58, was able to “roll with 
the punches” and to provide the type of service re- 
quired by changing labor market needs. Problems 
of job choice or job adjustment were known to be 
affected and aggravated by the number and type of 
job opportunities, local hiring practices, rapid changes 
in industrial technology, the steady progress of auto- 


mation, and the constant aging of the population and 
the work force. 

Emphasis on improved service to older as well as 
to younger workers contributed to increasing recogni- 
tion of the need among all jobseekers for counseling. 
New techniques such as group guidance sessions were 
developed to assist counselees faced with similar 
job-search problems. 

The Interest Check List, issued in 1946, was revised 
and improved to reflect new occupations and coverage 
of all major entry occupational fields. The use of the 
Estimates of Worker Trait Requirements for 4,000 Jobs in 
the counseling process was developed and training 
material prepared on how this technique could be 
used by counselors. 


SELECTION AND TRAINING.—Not only were 
tools and techniques adapted to improve counseling 
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Area skill surveys helped to promote the skills of the Nation’s work force . . . made a major contribution to community employment 
development . . . provided information on expected gaps in local manpower needs, particularly with respect to technical and 


skilled occupations, 


service, but major steps were taken to improve the 
selection and development of counseling personnel. 
Selection standards, together with the related problems 
of classification, entrance requirements, in-service and 
out-of-service training needs, and improved evaluation 
methods, were studied in the light of the educational 
ind experience backgrounds of counseling personnel. 
Counselor standards, sample job specifications, and 
policy on out-of-service training were evolved. Out- 
f-service training sessions designed to help employ- 
.ent service counselors perform and understand their 
vunseling function better were held at nine universi- 
‘s during the summer of 1958. 
[hrough refinement and improvement of all the 
ols and techniques of counseling and a simultaneous 
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program of improved selection and development of the 
competency of counseling personnel, the counseling 
service in 1958 was geared to meet the challenge of 
changing labor market needs to help workers find 
practicable solutions to their problems. 


Job Opportunities Information 


The growing complexity of the labor market led to 
a significant stimulation of State agency programs 
of occupational labor market information conducted 
in cooperation with the Bureau. Initiated during 
1955-1956, this program expanded rapidly so that 
over 40 State agencies, were participating by mid-1958. 
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The major types of job opportunities information— 
area skill surveys and occupational guides—helped 
to promote the skills of the Nation’s work force as 
they were applied by local employment offices, 
employers, other agencies, and by communities. 

The Bureau’s suggested program for a major labor 
market area included the production of an area skill 
survey every 2 or 3 years, and of occupational guides 
covering locally important jobs on a continuing basis 
which would utilize skill survey results. Each of the 
major end products are described separately below, 
although they are closely related. 

AREA SKILL SURVEYS.—wNeeds for electrical repatr- 
men and electronic technicians will triple from 650 to 
7,950.—Phoenix 

Approximately 750 machinists—six times the expected 
training output—are needed.—Indianapolis 

. « « an increasing shortage is expected in many of these 
(technical) occupations during the next 5 years.—Racine 


. . « unemployment alone—even in this area of substantial 
labor surplus—would be insufficient to satisfy manpower 
requirements in most of the key manufacturing occupations 
under study —Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton. ° 


An overall shortage of 4,100 workers will exist in 5 years 
in these 37 jobs which are important to the area’s economy.— 
Bridgeport 

These conclusions, taken from five area skill survey 
reports, illustrate the results of local action programs 
which were sponsored and conducted by State employ- 
ment security agencies. Area skill surveys were 
designed to meet the needs of the community and the 
local public employment offices for basic manpower 
planning data. Such surveys consisted of analyses by 
occupation of the manpower requirements and 
resources of individual labor market areas. 

In addition to occupationally classified information 
collected from employers on current employment by 
sex and future labor requirements, some of these 





Occupational Guides presented information on job duties, current and anticipated employment opportunities, training and experience 
requirements, methods of entry and promotional opportunities, wages, and working conditions. 
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surveys also included information on current short- 
ages and surpluses, available labor supply, and school 
and in-plant training activities, including apprentice- 
ship programs. Some were limited to locally impor- 
tant occupations, while others were concentrated on 
selected key industries in the community. 


The broad objective of area skill surveys was to 
create awareness and stimulate action on skill develop- 
ment and to bring about more effective utilization of 
the work force. In providing 2- and 5-year worker 
requirements data by occupation, an employer was 
encouraged to compare his labor needs with his 
training output and his expected labor supply. When 
total survey results were known, the employer could 
assess his manpower situation in relationship to that 
for the area labor market as a whole. 


The employer was enabled to add his judgment to 
that of others in solving local problems through the 
community groups—sometimes called a manpower 
council—sponsoring the survey. For area skill sur- 
veys were community projects, involving the cooper- 
ation of employer associations, labor unions, schools, 
civic organizations, and other government agencies, 
both in the conduct of the surveys and in the applica- 
cation of their findings. 


Area skill surveys made a major contribution to 
community employment development by supplying 
data on local manpower resources, including the 
occupational qualifications of employed and unem- 
ployed workers. These surveys made it possible for a 
community to plan its economic growth and develop- 
ment in terms of its occupational resources—its 
current and projected labor force, its skills, its training 
facilities. Skill surveys were found to provide infor- 
mation on expected gaps in local manpower resources 
which could lead only to unemployment or outmigra- 
tion, unless selective industrial development was 
achieved. 


Estimates of nationwide needs for skilled manpower 
in broad occupational categories were not easily 
reduced to a specific basis for action by local communi- 
ties. Such national estimates were important and 
necessary, especially for many groups of professional 
occupations whose labor market tended to be national 
in character or whose training facilities were not 
localized in coverage. However, it proved difficult 
for the local community to translate such broad esti- 
mates into worthwhile redirection of its local educa- 
tional and training objectives. Only area skill sur- 
veys provided substantive answers, particularly with 
respect to manpower needs in technical and skilled 
occupations. 

The Indiana Employment Security Division and the 
Arizona State Employment Service published the 
first of the new series of area skill surveys early in 1957. 
Between then and mid-1958, about 30 State employ- 
ment security agencies had area skill surveys com- 
pleted or in process in nearly 50 local areas. In all 
cases, Community participation proved to be very 
important and created a local focus on manpower 
problems. 
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In gathegjng data for an Occupational Guide, an employment 
service local office technician received information on the 
operation of a new electronic machine. 


In the relatively brief time which elapsed since the 
release of the studies in Phoenix and Tucson, Ariz., 
several significant actions resulted, including use of 
the study findings in the planning and direction of 
school training curricula and industry training pro- 
grams. Despite temporary recession conditions in 
Bridgeport, Conn., the community interest engen- 
dered in the course of a skill survey there resulted in 
the establishment of a continuing ‘Manpower 
Council” to promote the expansion and improvement 
of local training and the encouragement of utilization 
of workers at their highest skills. 


The value of area skill surveys in local employment 
office operations was found to lie principally in their 
provision of the detailed occupational employment 
data necessary in counseling, job development, test- 
ing, and placement activities. Such surveys could 
also be used to provide basic localized information on 
the types of workers readily available for civil defense 
and mobilization activities. 


The basic purpose of area skill surveys was stated 
by Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell at the 
Arizona Statewide Industrial Development Workshop 
at the University of Arizona on March 16, 1957, at 
the formal presentation of the Arizona Manpower Re- 
quirements and Training Needs Study. He said, in part, 
‘*The community which does the most to develop the 
skills of its own people and keep them at home, very 
likely wil) find itself in an advantageous competitive 
position in years to come.” 


OCCUPATIONAL GUIDES.—The estimated 1,000 
chemical engineers now working in the Bay Area should in- 
crease by at least 10 percent annually for the next few years 
. . .—San Francisco * 
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The “Job Guide for Young Workers” was revised and reissued 
periodically to help high school graduates make an intelligent 
entry into the labor market. 


. the supply of available qualified electronic tech- 
nicians will fall far short of employer demand for a con- 
siderable time to come . . .—San Jose 

Job prospects . . . are limited because there exists a 
surplus of qualified machinists . . .—Orlando 

. . « employment prospects for paint chemists are estimated 
to be excellent for the next 5 years.—Chicago 

The present lull has not affected tool and die making to the 
extent it has affected some other area trades.—Indianapolis 

It is estimated from 500 to 600 tellers are needed each year 
in Michigan to replace those who die, retire, or leave the 
occupation for other reasons.—Michigan 

Demand for bookkeepers in the past several years has in- 
creased and the future outlook is good.—Mobile 


Such specific information on local job opportunities 
may be found in occupational guides which have been 
prepared by State employment security agencies. 

Designed for use in vocational guidance and em- 
ployment counseling, occupational guides presented 
information on job duties, current and anticipated 
employment opportunities, training and experience 
requirements, methods of entry and promotional 


0&0. Management 


VEN as employment service programs were 
adapted to fit the needs of special groups of job 
seekers and employers whose needs were increas- 

ingly for workers with special qualifications, and the 
work tools at hand in the local offices were being 
perfected, the years 1953 to 1958 saw the application 
of more scientific methods of management in the local 
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opportunities, and wages and working conditions. 
The guides might cover individual occupations or 
groups of closely related jobs, and occupations in im- 
portant industries or fields of work of interest to par- 
ticular groups, such as young workers. 


The collection and dissemination of local occupa- 
tional outlook information, particularly when related 
to entry jobs, proved to be essential to employment 
counseling and vocational] guidance. Such data pro- 
vided a firm base for guiding youth, the physically 
handicapped, and others into fields of endeavor 
offering the best job opportunities in the community. 


Occupational guidance information has been pro- 
duced in several forms over the years by many agencies 
and for a vawety of purposes. However, in most in- 
stances these products were designed primarily for use 
by counselors—trained personnel who could interpret 
and apply the information for the particular indi- 
vidual. By and large, the occupational guides pro- 
duced by the employment security system were dual- 
purpose releases which could be used by both coun- 
selors and most counselees. ‘The Bureau’s Jos Guipe 
FOR YouNG WorkKERS, the sixth edition of which was 
published in mid-1958, was directed primarily toward 
the high school graduate and couched in language 
easily understood by most young people. 


In the program of occupational guides being con- 
ducted by 33 State employment security agencies in 
early 1958, over 200 different 3-digit occupational 
groups were being covered in varied detail. Con- 
siderable interchange of these guides among States 
took place. In most instances, the duties of. a job 
were known to be about the same in one area as in 
another. The Jocal variations in the guides were 
primarily in those aspects covering current and antici- 
pated employment opportunities, local training 
facilities, and wages. 


The basic function of matching workers and jobs— 
of utilizing the work force at its highest skill levels— 
must be done on the basis of occupations. An impor- 
tant contribution to this function was made by 
occupational guides, which provided the job descrip- 
tion and labor market information so important in 
vocational choice and guidance. 


Developments 


offices and to the management relationships between 
the Bureau and the State agencies. 

Improvements in the standards of selection ot new 
personne] and in staff training have been noted several 
times in the history of this 5-year period. The devel- 
opment of a varievy of training manuals and methods, 
the use of outside resources for specialized training— 
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In many States new local employment.service offices were opened, while in other locations buildings were remodeled to make them 


suitable for ES operations. 


Examples were a new local employment service office in Florida (left); the renovated six-story build- 


ing in downtown Washington, D. C., which was occupied by the USES-DC. (center); and a new local office in Arizona (right). 


particularly the authorization of out-of-service training 
for counselors—and the improvement of methods of 
evaluation of the effectiveness of performance and 
of services rendered were examples of management 
advances. 


Notable among management developments were 
improved methods of budgeting, the establishment 
of definite standards to determine the need for opening 
new local offices, and the development of a plan for 
periodic evaluations of the State agencies. In the 
employer relations programs changes in internal em- 
ployment service arrangements, in the demonstrated 
needs of groups of job seekers, in the techniques and 
policies of employers, and in methods of production 
were blended to give to this important employment 
service function new requirements, new methods, and 
new emphasis. 


Improvements in Budgeting 


A study of the administrative costs of changes in 
State employment security laws led to recognition of a 
problem in staffing employment service operations in 
local offices throughout the Nation. Analyses of the 
data compiled in this study disclosed that employment 
service staff were customarily diverted to take claims 
at times of peak unemployment. This was caused 
primarily by the fact that most State agencies did 
not have a workable system for hiring temporary 
employees to handle peak claims loads and for making 
use of the contingency fund mechanism. The result- 
ing shortage of staff led to recurring drastic declines in 
the efficiency of employment service operations. 

Short-time placements, which can be made with 
little effort, increased rapidly. Regular or permanent- 
type placements accounted for a smaller and smaller 
share of total placements. Short-time placements had 
risen from 998,000 in fiscal year 1948 to 1,707,000 in 
fiscal year 1953. During the same period, permanent- 
type nonfarm placements had risen only from 
t,458,000 to 4,900,000. 

This considerable shift to “quickie” placements pro- 
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gressively and drastically reduced the overall average 
placement time factor experience which then consti- 
tuted a prime basis for grants to the States. By fiscal 
year 1954, this factor had dropped from 71.9 minutes 
per unit to 56.3 minutes per unit. Resources had 
declined accordingly, and the system had lost 2,068 
positions—a 13 percent cut in staff in 6 years. 


In fiscal year 1954, severe appropriation cuts 
reduced employment service staff by another 2,062 
positions. ‘Quickie’ placements continued to rise, 
but permanent-type placements dropped by more than 
a million, to 3,933,000 in fiscal year 1954, reaching 
a low point of 3,605,000 in fiscal year 1958. 


Having identified the causes, the Bureau devoted 
the major portion of fiscal years 1954 and 1955 to 
working out administrative steps to correct the 
situation. An intensive and successful effort was 
made to obtain a thorough understanding of the 
problem and its causes by the individual State 
agencies, the Interstate Conference of State Employ- 
ment Security Agencies, the Federal Advisory 
Council, and the Bureau of the Budget. Corrective 
actions were put into full effect during fiscal year 1956. 


Improvements in the administration and use of 
the contingency fund made it easier for State adminis- 
trators to obtain funds for temporary personnel to 
meet peak claims loads. The Bureau urged State 
agencies to establish, under their own civil service 
rules, effective systems for maintaining and _ using 
rosters of temporary personnel to recruit claims takers. 
By the end of fiscal year 1957, most of the States 
had done so. 


STANDARD TIME FACTORS.—In addition to 
these actions, a wholly new system of standard time 
factors was developed and installed. ‘This system 
measured scientifically the actual time required to 
complete various employment service work products 
such as new applications, counseling interviews, 
tests, and placements. The standard times established 
for these work products provided for maintenance of 
minimum quality standards. The standard time 
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factors measured, for the first time, widely different 
categories of placements (e. g., 169.6 minutes of 
varied operations required for professional, managerial, 
clerical, and sales placements, as contrasted to 21.7 
minutes for casual and domestic placements). Stand- 
ard time factors were established for 5 categories of 
placements which, in addition, included skilled and 
semiskilled, unskilled, and service groups. 

Controls were also established for determining 
whether State experience was reasonably compatible 
with standard time. These controls were designed 
to show the percentage of “time allocated” which 
was actually used and the percentage of “‘time used” 
which was earned in terms of the aggregate standard 
time value of the workloads accomplished. 


The new standard time factors were first applied in 
fiscal year 1956. Nonfarm employment rose only 3 
percent between fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956. 
Employment service placements during the same 
period, however, accelerated at about four times 
that rate. Total placements increased by 11.5 
percent, professional, managerial, clerical, and sales 
placements by 14.2 percent, skilled and semiskilled 
12.8 percent, and all types of permanent placements 
by .12.0 percent. 


Determining Need for Local Offices 


Congress had recognized the need for adequate 
programs to deal with employment and unemploy- 
ment by enacting the Wagner-Peyser Act and Title 
III of the Social Security Act. However, it left 
to administrative discretion the means of determining 
when and where placement and claims offfices were 
needed. Administrative discretion should obviously 
be guided primarily by the extent of need for services 
and the practicability of using funds so as to provide 
the maximum service with available resources. 


Over the years the Bureau and the State agencies 





Clean, attractive, modern interiors characterized new local office instaflations. 


entering. 
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used various factors, with or without benchmarks, to 
determine the need for local offices. Such factors as 
geography, population, employment, unemployment, 
and ES and UI workload have been used. Although 
these factors have proved useful, the lack of common 
understanding and agreement on uniform criteria 
and benchmarks at all administrative levels (State, 
Regional, and National) made it difficult to secure 
equitable and sound decisions on the need for es- 
tablishing local offices. 

Standards and techniques for determining the need 
for opening new local offices (in communities located 
outside of standard metropolitan areas) were de- 
veloped by the Bureau with the advice of a special 
committee of the Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies. A number of State agencies 
conducted field studies to aid the Bureau in develop- 
ing these standards and techniques; these were 
tested on a statewide basis by one State agency. 
They were used by the Bureau after February 1956 
in determining the action to be taken on State agency 
requests for funds to lease quarters and to operate 
new local offices. 

The techniques provided a uniform methodology 
for determining the labor market area in which the 
local office would furnish active placement service 
and the claims service area in which claimants should 
file claims in person at the local office. The techniques 
also provided methods for ascertaining the extent of 
need for placement and claims services within those 
areas and for the formation of local office adminis- 
trative areas. 

The standards provided criteria with uniform 
bench-marks against which the needs of a community 
were measured to determine the type of office (place- 
ment or claims) and the tenure of the office (full- 
time year-round or full-time seasonal). Whether 
an office facility was needed to furnish placement 
service depended on the volume and distribution of 
job opportunities in the area. The need for a claims 





A job seeker received the best of impressions on 


The staffs in these local offices were eager to serve the entire community. 
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Among the new buildings housing State employment security 


agency headquarters was the Princess Ruth Keelikolani 
Building in Honolulu. 


office depended on the monthly volume of claims 
load which normally occurred in the service area. 


Standards were also developed and issued to guide 
the provision of placement and claims service in 
areas where no permanent year-round or seasonal 
office was justified. In addition, guides were sug- 
gested to aid States which might wish to apply the 
standards and techniques on a statewide basis. 


Evaluation of Programs and Operations 


Early in 1955, the Bureau developed a plan for the 
periodic evaluation of the adequacy of State agency 
programs and operations. ‘This plan was designed 
to help the Bureau carry out its responsibility for 
program planning, for insuring conformity and 
compliance with Federal requirements, for measuring 
the achievements of the employment security system, 
and for promoting higher standards of performance 
and program effectiveness of employment security 
services to the public. The program objectives 
established by the Bureau and approved by the 
Secretary of Labor provide the basis for these 
evaluations. 


The evaluation program also helped the national 
and regional offices of the Bureau to discover new 
techniques and methods for improving services (as 
developed and applied by the State agencies), to 
formulate a balanced program for working with 
each State agency, and to promote improved services 
to workers, employers, and the general public, in 
accordance with the major employment security 
program objectives. Evaluation outlines were de- 
veloped for each major activity, and were used as 
needed to determine program and operating strengths 
and weaknesses. 


Originally, a complete evaluation was made in 
each State every year. These studies were initiated 
vy the regional offices in accordance with a previously 
established schedule. A written report of findings 
and recommendations was submitted to the Bureau 
Director. After review by the national office pro- 
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gram staff, a Bureauwide position with recommenda- 
tions was developed and transmitted to the State 
administrator, via the regional office. 


Late in 1956, after two complete evaluations in 
most States, the frequency of these full evaluations 
was changed from an annual to a biennial period. 
The two major reasons for this action were: (1) many 
of the weaknesses noted in the unemployment in- 
surance program could be changed only by amend- 
ments to the State UI law and the legislatures in 
most States meeting every 2 years; (2) with evalua- 
tions on an annual basis, there was an insufficient 
period of time for State agencies to revise procedures, 
train staff, and have the corrective actions reflected 
in results. 


Under the biennial plan for evaluation of agency 
programs and operations, the regional director also 
made interim year progress reports to the Bureau 
Director. In this report he advised the Bureau 
Director of actions taken and the progress to date 
on each of the recommendations made to the agency 
as a result of the biennial evaluation. The actions 
recommended in this evaluation process became the 
regiona] office plan for working with each State 
agency during the ensuing period. 


Both the regional office and the national office 
of the Bureau were given specific responsibilities in 
the evaluation process. The regional office worked 
directly with the State agencies in the whole process. 
The end result of this joint effort was more efficient 
and more effective service to the public. 


Staff Selection and Development 


Much thought and effort were devoted to the 
problem of raising the performance level and compe- 
tency of employment security staffs. The dwindling 
supply of qualified people available during a period 
of high general economic activity, plus the fact that 





ate 


Another State agency headquarters which was located in a 
new modern structure was Pennsylvania’s in the new Labor 
and Industry Building in Harrisburg. 
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One of nine out-service tay programs arranged for employ- 


ment service counselors in the summer of 1958 was held on 
the campus of Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


the work performed by local office staff had become 
more exacting, pointed up the need for a systematic 
program for raising professional standards and for 
improving staff competency. 

Since the general counseling field had made some 
progress in defining the requirements necessary for 
counselors, the Bureau’s initial efforts were directed 
to setting standards for employment service coun- 
selors (see section 4 on Work Tools and Technical 
Development—Counseling, p. 28). Information on 
educational and experience backgrounds of present 
counseling personnel was gathered by means of 
individual questionnaires and State summaries. 
Discussions were held with representatives of other 
Federal agencies with similar programs and _ par- 
ticularly with representatives of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. A work committee 
of State employment security agency personnel was 
called into the national office and the many problems 
related to classification, entrance requirements, in- 
service and out-service training needs, and improved 
evaluation methods were discussed. 

Funds were specifically appropriated for the first 
time in fiscal year 1959 for out-service training of 
State agency personnel to supplement their in-service 
training. With regard to initiation of out-service 
training, it was recognized at the outset that such a 
program was predicated on the establishment of 
educational requirements appropriate to the agency 
jobs and the recruitment of personnel to meet these 
requirements. A Bureau policy on out-service training, 
together with standards for selection of counseling 
personnel and sample class specifications for counse- 
lors, was drafted and released to State agencies. It 
was expected that the experience gained with respect 
to counselor selection and development would be 
helpful in taking similar action in connection with 
other classes of positions in employment security 
agencies. 
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Employer Relations Developments 


Employer relations activities of the Employment 
Service were adapted to changes which were taking 
place within the local office, in industry, and in 
the work force. 

There was an increase in staff specialization. 


Better use was being made of a greater number of . 


technical tools, as in counseling, testing, labor 
market information, and job analysis. The employer 
relations representatives found it necessary to draw 
more and more upon the technical knowledge of 
other staff members in order to plan and present to 
employers the improved services which the local 
office was in a, position to offer. 

Changes in job content and production methods 
were being made with increasing rapidity in industry, 
as a result of stepped-up research and improved 
technology. In order that the local office might serve 
employers adequately in the face of such rapid 
changes, employer relations representatives had to 
explore more intensively with each employer the 
resulting changes in job content; in hiring, training, 
and promotion policies; and in seniority regulations, 
fringe benefits, and other alterations in employment 
practices and personne} development. 

With the increase in the number of older workers 
in the labor force came a growing interest in promot- 
ing employment opportunity for any applicant group 
which might be having difficulty, whether older 
worker, youth, minority group, or the physically 
handicapped. Employer relations efforts were in- 





A variety of bulletins was mailed to employers by State agencies 


calling their attention to the availability of high school 


graduates. 
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TABLE VI.—Number of Full-Time Local Employment Service Offices and Itinerant Points Providing Service to Applicants 
and Employers, 1953-58 





| Number of— 





End of period 





Number of— 





End of period 








Full-time Itinerant Full-time Itinerant 
offices points | offices points 
| 
PU Bs Ss oes cee eas gel | 1,785 ee OG re ree 1, 724 2,118 
py See Sere 1, 660 | De OE ete WUE 5 ohne cs ccapee wan | 1, 800 | 2, 098 
} gS .. Be ern 1, 694 | Ss fe sy. Se ces 1, 838 2, 260 





tensified to promote consideration of applicants 
solely on the basis of job requirements, rather than 
on nonperformance requirements which were un- 
related to ability to do the work. 

In an effort to help local offices with their employer 
relations responsibilities, two important steps were 
taken: 

1. A group approach or team effort idea was 
introduced into local offices. This involved methods 
for pooling the knowledge and abilities of the tech- 
nical staff in analyzing and in planning service to 
specific employers. 

2. A majority of the State agencies provided leader- 
ship and assistance to their local offices, from the 
State office level, in planning and presenting serv- 


ices to specific firms, industries, and employer 
organizations. 

To encourage more employers to list their open- 
ings promptly, local offices increased employer 


relations efforts to contact top management as well 
as the personnel staff in industry. More emphasis 


was given to presenting services available, from the 
Employment Service to employers and applicants, 
to trade associations, personnel organizations, fore- 
and 


men Chambers of Commerce, other 


groups, 


employer groups, to unions, and to_ professional 
societies. 

In several communities, demonstration projects 
were undertaken to promote 100 percent listing of 
vacancies with the local office. In all these activi- 
ties, State office participation was increased, because 
many of the employer groups were statewide organi- 
zations and could best be approached from that 
level. 

“ 

Increased use of automation and electronic de- 
vices, changes in production methods, and changes 
in the labor supply (especially shortages of various 
professional, skilled, and white collar workers), 
posed problems for industry in finding and training 
workers having a capacity for growth and develop- 
ment in various fields. ‘There was an increased 
employer interest in employment service tools and 
techniques which might help solve these industry 
problems. 

This increased demand for industrial service caused 
local offices, in turn, to request more information 
about how other Employment Service offices solved 
a variety of employer problems concerned with 
selection, turnover, filling training needs, utilizing 
available labor supply, and the like. 





Employer Registration Unit established in a State agency head- 
quarters office. ‘ 
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These requests stimulated the exchange function 
of the Bureau, which stepped up its collection of case 
histories of satisfactory service to employers in numer- 
ous areas and made this information available to all 
State agencies. The Bureau’s publication, ‘‘Sugges- 
tions for Control of Turnover and Absenteeism,” 
was revised and adapted for peace-time uses, since 
the first edition had emphasized the employment 
and turnover problems of war-time periods, par- 
ticularly World War II. 


CONTACT PROGRAMS.—It was recognized that 
the number of nationwide corporations having multi- 
plant operations and centralized personnel functions 
and their share of total employment were growing. 
It was also obvious that the services of the USES could 
be presented advantageously to national meetings of 
industry, trade, and labor organizations. ‘To supple- 
ment the work of local office and State agency indus- 
try representatives, Bureau industry relations spe- 
cialists launched an intensive program of contacting 
such groups at their central offices and their national 
conventions. 

The direct personal contact method of encouraging 
the use of public employment offices by multistate 
employers was productive in a number of ways. 
Improved public relations for the Employment Service 
resulted, thus increasing appreciably the prestige and 


acceptance of the Employment Service by industry. 
Many State employment security agencies recognized 
the advantages of having their approach to local 
establishments of multistate employers facilitated in 
this way. Consequently the State agencies were 
increasingly active and successful in following up on 
opportunities for augmented service to these 
companies. 

Company officials in constantly increasing numbers 
turned to the Employment Service for assistance in 
solving their industrial manpower problems—a direct 
outcome of these newly developed relationships, 
which were constantly fostered and encouraged by 
followup contacts made by Bureau representatives. 
Company officials applied more and more frequently 
for such service,.not only at public employment offices, 
but also directly to the Bureau, where they requested 
assistance in planning special programs. 

Company officials requested labor market informa- 
tion to be used in selecting advantageous areas for the 
construction of new plants, or for plant expansion. 
They requested help in the development of specific 
aptitude test batteries for occupations of key impor- 
tance toan industry. Increased use of the expanded 
Professional Placement Network by these companies 
for the recruitment of. scientific, professional, and 
managerial personnel also resulted from these contact 
programs, 


6. Programs in the Public Interest 


s 1r had in earlier years, the public employment 

A service system was called on to participate in 

important programs in the public interest. As 

it had in the past, the service responded repeatedly 
with vigor and with ability. 


In localities throughout the country which had still- 
untapped resources of manpower, in areas of excessive 
unemployment, or in as yet unindustrialized localities, 
State agencies and their local offices gave valued 
assistance to, and participated capably in, community 
development programs. ‘These programs were most 
prominent during the 1953-54 and 1957-58 recessions 
and on a long-range basis, as a part of efforts to allev- 
iate conditions in distressed labor areas. In addition, 
these programs played a vital role during 1954-57, a 
period of peak economic activity, when industry gen- 
erally was seeking to locate new plants in areas of 
adequate labor supply. In 1958, employment service 
offices in several areas of acute unemployment joined 
with other community groups in promoting ‘“‘Hire 
Now” campaigns. 


Despite the end of hostilities in Korea, the Nation 
found itself in an insecure world situation. The 
Employment Service was called on to play important 
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roles in civilian defense planning and was given 
definite assignments in mobilization planning. 


Community Employment Program 


During the Korean conflict, primary emphasis had 
been focused, of course, on serving the manpower 
mobilization needs of the Nation; the Community 
Employment Program had, to a large extent, been 
inactive throughout the “‘partial mobilization” years. 


ANTI-RECESSION EFFORTS.—As the economic 
adjustment of 1953-54 became apparent late in 1953, 
the Community Employment Program was revived. 
State employment security agencies, at the request of 
the Bureau, resumed or intensified their work with 
community employment development committees. A 
principal feature of the assistance made available to 
such groups by~ public employment service local 
offices was the supplying of information on the local 
labor market area’s manpower resources and utilization. 

Local Employment Service offices advised com- 
mittees on all phases of manpower planning and 
community development. Current information was 
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The Puerto Rico Employment Service played a key role in the largest and most prolonged of all community employment programs— 
a 


i ERNE ™—— pros 


“Operation Bootstrap. 
wealth’s economic development corporation. 


provided on employment, unemployment, current 
and potential labor supply, and going wage rates. 
Special surveys and analyses were made of the avail- 
ability of specific skills. Recruitment, testing, counsel- 
ing, occupational analysis, and the clearance system 
were also brought to bear on particular employment 
problems confronting communities. 


During 1956 and 1957, the State agencies prepared 
comprehensive basic manpower resources information 
for 174 major labor market areas for publication in 
the Bureau’s AREA MANPOWER GUIDEBOOK in early 
1958. ‘This covered local labor market developments 
in each area since 1940 and was the only publication 
giving comparable data for all areas. 


By July 1954, some 53 of the Nation’s 149 major 
labor market areas regularly classified by the Bureau 
were “‘areas of substantial labor surplus.’’ As the 
recession reached this low point, more and more com- 
munities became aware of the need for aggressive local 
ction to alleviate or to forestall heavy unemployment. 


[here were at least 1,600 organized community 
‘roups in the United States late in 1954 whose objec- 
ves and activities included seeking new industry to 
ipplement or rebuild the employment base of their 
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Over 575 new plants were promoted on the Island in the 1948-58 decade by Fomento, the Common- 
At this typical plant, almost 500 employees had industrial jobs in 1958. 


local economies. In more than half of these com- 
munities, local employment service offices played a 
key role in employment development work. 

In May 1955, the Bureau’s system of classification 
of areas according to adequacy of labor supply— 
a major tool for planning program activities and 
calling public attention to manpower problems—was 
revised to meet a wider variety of uses in all types of 
economic conditions. Since then areas were classified 
in six-major groups, A through F. In addition, more 
widespread use was made of special provisions for 
classifying smaller areas of substantial labor surplus 
not regularly classified by the Bureau. 

The activities of local development groups included 
community economic surveys, area promotion cam- 
paigns, fund’ raising, and use of funds to buy and 
prepare sites, construct buildings, and help finance 
new industry. Some groups sought to improve local 
zoning ordinances and expand community facilities. 

Toward the end of 1955, the section of the EMpLoy- 
MENT SECURITY MANUAL dealing with local office 
operations concerning Community Employment Pro- 
grams was completely revised. This revision in- 
corporated modified approachs gleaned from oper- 
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Hundreds of people visited the San Juan local office each day 
as a result of Puerto Rico’s aggressive community employment 
program. 


ating experience during the 6 years since this Manual 
section was first issued. 

The following year, as an outgrowth of a Community 
Employment Development Work Committee of local, 
State, regional, and national] office personnel, a 
State centra) office Manual section was developed 
which outlined the administrative and operating 
responsibilities of the State office in the program. 
This called for the designation of a top staff person to 
be in charge of employment development activities 
in each State office. 

With the onset of the recession Jate in 1957, the 
number of areas of labor surplus rose rapidly. By 
May 1958, 86 major labor market areas were classified 
as having substantial unemployment. In many 
of these communities, various agencies joined in 
activities to promote employment opportunities; the 
local employment services were active participants 
in most of these. 


AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL LABOR SURPLUS.— 
The Bureau was aware of the existence of certain 
areas of persistent substantial unemployment, where 
the chances of locating jobs were few and prospects 
for an upsurge of business activity seemed remote. 
During these same years the programs of other Federal 
agencies for alleviating unemployment in _ labor 
surplus areas were taking shape. 

Programs in which the Bureau and State employ- 
ment security agencies participated jointly with 
other agencies included: Exhibits of New Methods, 
New Products, and New Patents—Department of 
Commerce; Technological Exhibits, Business Oppor- 
tunity Exhibits, and Community Procurement Con- 
ferences—Department of Defense; and Business 
Opportunity Meetings, and Procurement Clinics— 
Small Business Administration. 

These programs, like the procurement preference 
under Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 (Revised) and 
the Office of Defense Mobilization’s “‘bonus”’ acceler- 
ated tax amortization program, were tied to the 
Bureau’s classifications of “areas of substantial labor 
surplus.” 
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Under Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 (Revised), 
suppliers located in areas classified as “‘areas of 
substantial labor surplus” (or in areas too small to 
classify which were certified by the State employ- 
ment security agencies as having such surpluses) were 
accorded certain preference on Federal Government 
procurements. Since the policy was issued on 
February 7, 1952, some 94 different labor surplus 
areas received military supply contracts awarded 
under the preferential program. 


Under the terms of the “bonus” accelerated tax 
amortization program announced by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization along with a revision of Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 4 on November 4, 1953, firms 
building new, or expanded facilities eligible for fast 
tax write-offs under the ODM expansion goals 
(i. e., industrial capacity needed to build an adequate 
mobilization base) could receive an additional or 
“bonus” percentage write-off of their investment if the 
facility was to be located in an area of substantial labor 
surplus. Some 66 new or expanded facilities were 
located in 35 labor surplus areas in 16 States under 
this program. These facilities necessitated an invest- 
ment of over $314,800,000 and provided an estimated 
16,000 new jobs. 

Realizing that jobs could not be found for workers 
in communities in which there were but few job 
openings and little or no economic growth, the 
Employment Service had long been interested in 
seeing a program established to help communities 
help themselves to more viable local economies. 

The Bureau, as well as other agencies, proposed 
legislation to the 84th and the 85th Congress to estab- 
lish a more effective program of assistance for the 
economic rejuvenation of areas of substantial and 
persistent unemployment. In midsummer 1958, the 
Congress was giving favorable consideration to area 
assistance legislation. 

Since the beginning of discussions of the need for 
such legislation, the Bureau provided loca) employ- 
ment and unemployment information continually 
to the White House, the Committees of the Congress, 
and to individual members of Congress. The factual 
labor market information available from the regular 
employment security programs proved to be a major 
basis for guiding these legislative proposals. 


Mobilization and Civil Defense 


Although the cessation of hostilities in Korea in 
1953 brought about a slackening in the defense pro- 
duction buildup and partial mobilization, rapidly 
changing developments in the technology of warfare 
and persisting world unrest continued as major 
influences upon the program direction as well as 
the administration of the Employment Service 
system. 

The Federal Civil Defense Administration, or- 
ganized in 1951 following the President’s approval 
of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, gave emphasis 
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to the promotion of programs, at the State and local 
levels, for minimizing the damage to life and property 
from nuclear attacks which might be mounted against 
the continental United States. At the same time, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization continued to co- 
ordinate the activities of Federal Government 
agencies in maintaining a state of readiness for future 
mobilization. 


DELEGATION OF RESPONSIBILITIES.—Both of 
these agencies assigned responsibilities to the other 
agencies whose activities were defense-connected. 
The FCDA delegation to the Department of Labor, 
approved by the President on September 8, 1954, 
included employment service responsibilities for: 

1. Planning labor force utilization programs con- 
sistent with the Department’s manpower mobiliza- 
tion responsibilities; 

2. Developing methods of estimating numbers and 
occupational characteristics of survivors, and deter- 
mining their availability for work; and 

3. Recruiting, referring, and utilizing workers to 
meet civil defense needs during an emergency. 

The ODM’s Defense Mobilization Order I-10, 
originally issued May 20, 1954 and revised in Novem- 
ber 1956, authorized the Secretary of Labor to develop 
preparedness measures relating to the expansion of 
the labor force, its distribution and utilization, and 
improvement of its skills. 

This authorization included responsibility for: 

1. Giving other agencies information about man- 
power resources and requirements; 

2. Recommending adjustments in production and 
procurement programs to provide for the effective 
use of manpower resources in the event of enemy 
attack; 

3. Developing programs to meet defense-supporting 
and essential civilian labor requirements in the event 
of such an attack; 

4. Assisting in the development of manpower 
mobilization policies; and 

5. Take up measures to insure the continuity of 
the functions of the Department. 


MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION.—The Secre- 
tary of Labor, in General Order No. 63, August 1953, 
made assignments to the several Bureaus of the 
Department, consistent with the delegations from 
ODM and FCDA. The coordination of these man- 
power responsibilities was assigned to a new Office 
of Manpower Administration within the Depart- 
ment, which replaced the former Defense Manpower 
Administration. 

The new Office was headed by the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Employment and Manpower. ‘The Director 
of the Bureau of Employment Security was named as 
its Director of Field Operations. The Bureau’s 
regional directors were also designated as OMA 
regional directors. 

A subsequent revision of the Secretary’s General 
Order No. 63, in February 1956, retained substan- 
tially the same OMA organization, but also estab- 
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Employment service testing, selection, and placement programs 
channeled thousands of Puerto Ricans into industrial jobs 
which resulted from “Operation Bootstrap.” 


lished an Office of Wage Administration, to which 
were assigned certain stabilization and compensation 
responsibilities which were also included in the 
Department’s delegations from FCDA and ODM. 


REGIONAL COMMITTEES AND COORDINA- 
TION.—The defense mobilization activities of the 
several Federal agencies in the field were coordinated 
through their membership on Regional Mobilization 
Committees, sponsored by ODM. These committees 
were co-chaired by the regional directors of the 
Department of Commerce and the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, representing the Department of Labor. 


National guidance of these regional committees was 
accomplished through the establishment of a Central 
Coordinating Committee, which was similarly co- 
chaired. The Deputy Director of the Bureau was the 
Department of Labor co-chairman. Also participat- 
ing in the activities of these committees were such 
other agencies as the Department of Defense; the 
Department of Agriculture; the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission; the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 


Leadership arrangements for the field. committees 
were changed in late 1955 to eliminate the co- 
chairmanship and to provide for chairmanship by 
Acting Regional Defense Coordinators. The regional 
directors of the Bureau were designated by ODM as 
Acting Regional Coordinators in 7 of the 10 ODM 
regions; these assignments terminated in 1957 and 
1958. The national group was redesignated, at the 
end of 1955, as the Central Committee on Regional 
Mobilization, chaired by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 


PREPAREDNESS.—The State employment secu- 
rity agencies continued to participate actively in the 
development of plans designed not only to insure their 
own continuity in the event of enemy attack, but also 
to put into effect such program modifications as would 
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be called for in the large-scale devastation that might 
be caused by such a circumstance. 

Under the guidance of the Bureau, preparedness 
measures were begun in such areas as the establish- 
ment of alternate chains of command, the decentrali- 
zation of authority in administrative matters, the 
preparation of alternate locations for key offices in 
localities which were likely to become enemy targets, 
and the physical protection of employees, records, 
and property. At the same time, modifications in 
recruitment and referral procedures were planned to 
meet the demands of survival work and other essential 
activity in a post-attack emergency. 


OPERATION ALERT.—The Bureau and the State 
employment security agencies participated annually 
in the nationwide civil defense test exercises designed 
to test the effectiveness of this planning. Beginning 
in 1954 and recurring during the summer of each 
succeeding year, these exercises—each identified as 
“Operation Alert’’—witnessed a large-scale assump- 
tion of simulated post-attack activities by government 
agencies at all levels. 

In each of these exercises, the Bureau and the State 
employment security agencies carried out partial 
“evacuation” of their staffs in target areas upon the 
receipt of simulated warnings. They operated for 
several days from previously prepared relocation sites. 

Federal and State offices of the employment service 
system worked on test problems involving such actions 
as the assessment of bomb damage on the labor force, 
the estimating of survivors by occupation and other 
characteristics, and the meeting of urgent simulated 
demands for workers te carry out survival activities 
in the face of large-scale destruction of communica- 
tions, transportation, and other facilities and resources. 

These test exercises provided the public employment 
service system with an annual opportunity to evaluate 
its defense readiness planning, to discover weaknesses 
in such planning, and to work out and experiment with 
measures for improvement. 


DEFENSE READINESS COORDINATION.—The 
Bureau was able to intensify its assistance to the State 
agencies when it established an Office of Defense 
Readiness Coordination in its national headquarters 
early in 1957. The first major result was the issuance, 
in June 1957, of the Bureau’s Defense Readiness Hand- 
book. This document contained a distillation of the 
best experience of the employment security system 
in defense planning and provided guidelines to the 
States in developing arrangements for continuity of 
their own operations and for post-attack adaptations 
of their programs. 

The Defense Readiness Handbook also contained the 
Bureau’s recommendations to the State agencies re- 
garding the content and coverage of written defense 
readiness plans which could serve as complete operat- 
ing charts for employment service officials at State and 
local levels in a post-attack situation. 
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Survival Planning 


During the latter part of 1957 and the first half 
of 1958, many of the State employment security 
agencies were invited to participate with project 
groups, representing the State civil defense coordi- 
nating organizations, in the preparation of applicable 
portions of State and local “survival plans.” These 
related to the methods by which the manpower 
operation would be carried out, in coordination with 
other emergency functions of government, at the 
State and local levels in a post-attack situation. 


In consultation with FCDA, the Bureau developed 
guidelines for use in the preparation of the manpower 
aspects of these plans. The use of these guidelines in 
an increasing number of States, beginning in 1958, 
made it possible for the employment security agencies 
to integrate their own complete defense readiness 
plans, with the coverage recommended by the Bureau, 
into the overall emergency planning for all survival 
activities of their States and localities. 


CRITICAL OCCUPATIONS AND ESSENTIAL 
ACTIVITIES.—In a joint release in March 1955 by 
the Secretary of Commerce on the List of Currently 
Essential Activities and by the Secretary of Labor on 
the List of Currently Critical Occupations, the 
Secretaries announced the revision of both lists. 
This revision, resulting in a material reduction in 
the number of activities and occupations listed, was 
made to keep the lists realistic in relation to existing 
military and economic conditions. The Selective 
Service System sent the revised lists to its local boards 
for their use in considering requests for occupational 
deferment. 


These lists, as modified by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization in consultation with the Department of 
Defense, were used after 1956 by the Selective 
Service System as guides in selecting men with 
critical civilian skills for a special enlistment program 
in the Ready Reserve under Executive Order 10650. 

The Department of Labor List of Critical Occupa- 
tions for Screening the Ready Reserve was issued in 
January 1956 for use by the armed services in accord- 
ance with Executive Order 10651 and the Depart- 
ment of Defense Directive implementing amendments 
to the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 


Personnel who had previous service in the Armed 
Forces and who were in various critical occupations 
were screened by the armed services in such numbers 
as were in excess of requirements of the Ready 
Reserve. The purpose of this screening was to 
provide the country with a Ready Reserve which 
would be able to operate immediately without causing 
undue harm to essential activities by withdrawing 
from the mobilization effort those of the labor force 
in critical occupations. 

The Interagency Advisory Committee on Essential 
Activities and Critical Occupations (chaired by the 
Department of Labor and composed of representatives 
from the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
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Defense, Interior, and Labor, and the Selective 
Service System) had been at work for 2 years, in 
1958, preparing revisions of the Department of 
Comimerce Standby List of Essential Activities and 
the Department of Labor Standby List of Critical 
Occupations to be used during a period of mobiliza- 
tion. 

The Department of Labor Technical Committee on 
Critical Occupations has been conducting industry- 
by-industry studies to keep both the List for Screening 
the Ready Reserve and the Standby List of Critical 
Occupations up to date with changing conditions 
in the manpower field, including a study identifying 
critical white-collar occupations in the Federal 
Government. 


MANPOWER AND DEFENSE PRODUCTION.— 
In meeting its assigned responsibilities for identifying 
and solving industrial manpower problems affecting 
defense production, the Employment Service carried 
on liaison activities with the Department of Defense. 

Arrangements were made with the Department of 
the Army, the Air Force Exchange Service, and the 
National Guard Bureau for the recruitment of civil- 
ian employees to be trained in the fields of engineer- 
ing, science, and other shortage skills. Assistance to 
the Department of the Air Force by the State em- 
ployment security agencies and the Bureau in meeting 
industrial manpower requirements of Air Force 
contractors and subcontractors was augmented. 


An action program was developed with the Depart- 
ment of Defense. This program provided close 
liaison relationships in the field among defense 
contractors, military procurement officials, and local 
employment service offices to assist workers laid off as 
a result of procurement cutbacks and rescheduling. 
It also provided prompt placement and unemploy- 
ment insurance services to civilian employees of 
military installations affected by reductions in force. 


Cooperative arrangements were developed for 
special recruitment efforts with civilian govern- 
mental agencies, such as the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, the Post Office Department, and 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


The Refugee Program 


With millions of persons seeking relief from the 
oppression of Communist tyranny by fleeing to the 
free world, the United States—along with the rest 
of the Western World—opened its portals to offer 
homes and a livelihood to a share of the refugees. 
The USES was called upon to perform a vital role in 
integrating the Nation’s quota of refugees into the 
workaday life of communities across the land, in 
Puerto Rico, and in the Territories, 

The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 (P. L. 203) provided 
for the entry into the United States with opportunity 
for eventual citizenship of 214,000 refugees. ‘These 
persons were forced from their homelands as a result 
of oppression and persecution, adverse economic 
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conditions, wars, and natural disasters. The tra- 
ditional American humanitarian concern and ap- 
proach in solving such grave world social problems 
opened the doors to a new way of life in the United 
States to these homeless men, women, and children, 

During the early developmental stages of the 
Refugee Relief Program, it appeared natural that 
the Labor Department, through the Bureau and the 
USES, would play an important part as a participat- 
ing government agency. It was felt that its technical 
assistance and advice would be very valuable in 
setting up the genera] plan of operation. The experi- 
ence of the Labor Clearance and Immigration Division 
of the Employment Service in handling and certifying 
job orders in connection with importation requests 
for alien workers under provisions of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (P. L. 414) was of such a nature 
that it could be easily adapted to the needs of the 
refugee program. 

In the formative stages of the program, congres- 
sional leaders stressed the desirability of establishing 
controls which would protect American workers 
and aliens. ‘They wanted job orders screened to 
determipe if the wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions—which vary by area, occupation, and industry 
—were being met. They also wanted assurance that 
no American worker would be displaced, and that 
equal standards would be provided for refugee 
families being brought into this country. 


With the enactment of the Refugee Relief Program, 
the Department of Labor offered its complete co- 
operation to the administrator of the program in the 
Department of State. The offer was accepted and 
the Department immediately assigned particular 
duties in organizing and setting up the general plan 
of operation. 


The first duty consisted of the recruitment of 
qualified American personnel, a job for which USES 
was particularly equipped through its affiliated State 
Employment Services and the local public employ- 
ment service offices. These recruitment activities 
included bilingual specialists to be used in the overseas 
investigative units. 


The 1,800 affiliated State Employment Service 
local offices contributed much to the success of the 
program. Determining the authenticity of employer 
job orders was a primary local office responsibility. 
Each job order was carefully examined by the local 
offices. The local offices determined that the employ- 
ment actually existed, that the wages, hours, and 
working conditions, and general terms of employ- 
ment, including union requirements, met prescribed 
standards for the area. If found to be bona fide in 
all respects, a favorable recommendation was made 
to the USES. The USES certified 109,400 job orders 
received from local offices. 


From 1954 through 1956, in order to carry out 
the responsibilities of the Department, the Bureau 
had a team of some 21 members of the USES sta- 
tioned in Europe and the Far East. These staff 
members, aided by nationals of countries in which 
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U. S. Army photo 


One of the thousands of Hungarian refugees interviewed by 
USES representatives at Camp Kilmer. This refugee, a 
medical doctor, was describing his background and training 
when Rocco Siciliano, then Assistant Secretary of Labor, was 
inspecting operations at the facility. 


they were working, handled the occupational phase 
of the processing of refugees being admitted to the 
United States under provisions of the Refugee 
Relief Act. 

USES representatives overseas conducted 82,900 
interviews in which the qualifications of refugees were 
matched against employer job order requirements. 
In addition, they searched continuously for refugees 
possessing special skills. United States employers sub- 
mitted many requests offering to sponsor highly skilled 
refugees. Locating persons with such occupations was 
accomplished by reviewing preliminary questionnaires 
which were received in the early days of the program 
by the Consulates and Embassies. 

Other sources used in obtaining information on 
specially qualified refugees were local labor offices, 
refugee camps, and the voluntary agencies. All of 
these organizations furnished personal and occupa- 
tional information on individuals desiring to emigrate 
to the United States. These recruitment activities 
resulted in obtaining some very highly trained and 
technical manpower which helped to alleviate serious 
labor shortages during the tight labor market years. 


Refugees entering this country under provisions of 


‘the Refugee Relief Act went to every State of the 


Union, to Puerto Rico, and to the Territories. Hun- 
dreds of communities were recipients, with the greatest 
number generally going to the States with the largest 
populations. It was estimated that approximately 40 
percent of the breadwinners of family groups who 
were interviewed fell into the professional and skilled 
occupational groups. 


HUNGARIAN RELIEF PROGRAM.—When the 
Nagy government was crushed ruthlessly in Hungary, 
thousands of freedom-loving persons were forced to 
escape from their homeland. ‘The Employment Serv- 
ice was called in as a part of the President’s Committee 
for Hungarian’ Relief and set up special arrangements 
at Camp Kilmer, N. J., through which thousands of 
much needed skilled workers, scientists, and other 
professional people—as well as less skilled workers— 
were assisted to find constructive new lives in their 
adopted country. 

When the first plane load of Hungarians arrived at 
the Center on November 21, 1956, the USES had only 
one member of the headquarters staff, two inter- 
viewers, and one clerk to do occupational processing. 

During the next 3 months, approximately 30,000 
refugees arrived. To cope with this increase in 
arrivals, the Employment Service called upon the 
affiliated State Employment Services to detail Hun- 
garian-speaking personnel to assist in the processing. 
Interviewers were detailed from the Indiana, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania State 
agencies to meet the heavy workload demands. 

At the height of the processing, 75 persons were 
employed by the USES at Camp Kilmer. In addi- 
tion, interviewing crews were sent to Germany to 
return on five transport ships where they obtained 
occupational information from the escapees prior to 


their arrival at Camp Kilmer that was sufficient for ° 


job placement purposes. 

The Hungarian refugees made a large contribution 
to the economic welfare of this country through their 
skills and professions. Out of approximately 19,000 
employable adults, 34 percent were skilled workers 
who could be utilized in expanding American indus- 
try. Another 18 percent were scientists, engineers, 
doctors, and other professional people who were 
greatly needed in this country. 
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U. S. Employment Service Organized to 


Handle Problem of Supplying War Labor. 





Distinct Organization in Department of Labor and One of Largest War- 
Prosecuting Arms of National Government—John B. Densmore Named 
Director—Clayton and Watson Assistant Directors—-Eight Divisions to 
Handle Details—Must Furnish War Industries with 3,000,000 Workers. 





By order of Secretary of Labor Wil- 
son the United States Employment Serv- 
ice has been organized as the Nation's 
wir-libor mobilizing and distributing 
machine and one of the largest and most 
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Woman's Division, Mrs. Hilda Muhl- 
hauser Richards, of Ohio, chief. 
Division of Reserves, William F. 
Hall, of New York, national di- 
rector of the United States Public 
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SECRETARY OF LABOR WILSON 
WAR-LABOR ADMINISTRATOR; 


IN EFFECT A “WAR-LABOR BOARD” 





“Cut all Red Tape” Secretary Or- 
ders at Initial Meeting when 
Council Decides to Take up 
Housing Problem First 





In accordance with a recent decision 
of the Council of National Defense, ap- 


important war-prosecuting agencies of | Service Reserve and the United | proved by the President, Secretary of 
the Nat‘onal Government. Announce | States Boys’ Working Reserve, | Labor Wilson on January 15 assumed 
ment was made on January 3 of the | chief. 


the administration of a comprehensive 
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separation of the service from the Bu- Farm Service Division, A. L. Bark- | war-labor program and appointed an ad- 
reau of Immigration, under whose con- | man, of Missouri, chief visory council of six men and one woman 
trol it has been for the past 10 years, Division of Investigation. Alexander | tg assist him. Ex-Gov. John Lind, of 


and its expansion and operation im- 
inediately in the Office of the Secretary 
of the department. 

The organization of the service to 
meet the labor-distribution problem is 
one of the features of the national war- 
labor program, the administration of 
which has been delegated to Secretary 
Wilson and the department. It will be 
the task of the extended service to fur- 
nish millions of workers for the various 
war industries. It is estimated that by 
August between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 
workers will be needed in agriculture, 
sh'pbuilding, munitions making, and 
other essential industries. 


John B. Densmore Director. 


John B. Densmore, of Montana, for 
the past five years Solicitor for the De- 
partment of Labor, has been appointed 
Director of the United States Employ- 
ment Service by Secretary Wilson. 
Charles T. Clayton, of Maryland, is as- 
sistant director for field work and quasi- 
official bod‘es, and Robert Watson, of 
Massachusetts, formerly chief clerk of 
the department, is assistant director for 
administrative work. Mr. Clayton was 
manager of the service during its tem- 
porary organization effected by Assist- 
unt Secretary of Labor Post in the ab- 
sence of the Secretary on the Pac'fic 
coast ‘as chairman of the President's 
Mediation Commission. 

The .details of the operation of this 
national labor-distribution machinery 
will be managed by e'ght divisions, all 
but one of which are newly created. 
Assistant Secretary of Labor Post will 
uct for the department under this new 
organization. 


New Division Chiefs. 
The eight divisions and their chiefs 
are as follows: 
Division of Information, T. V. Pow- 


derly, of Pennsyivania, chief. 
37585—18 





I). Chiquoine, jr., of Pennsylvania, 
chief. 

Division of Service Offices, in charge 
of Mr. Clayton, assistant director 
for field work and quasi-official 
bodies. 


(Concluded on last page.) 





BALTIMORE OFFICE ON THE JOB; 
PLACES 1,000 UNEXPECTED MEN 


SALTIMORE, January 28.—Under the su 
pervision of Acting Director Thoinas M. 
Barr aml Leon R. Fouch, his assistant, 
the Baltimore office of the United States 
Employment Service has just given a 
striking example of the efficiency of the 
Federal Service and of the dispatch 
with which it can handle large bodies of 
workers. 

Without having been previously ad- 
vised and enabled to make preparations, 
the headquarters of the Federal Employ- 
ment Service at Washington was notified 
that some 1,200 skilled workers from De- 
troit and other Middle Western cities 
were on their way to Baltimore by spe 
cial trains and would arrive within a few 
hours. The central office at once com- 
municated with Director Barr, who, with 
Mr. Fouch’s aid, urranged for the plac 
ing of more than 1,000 of the unexpected 
artisans in near-by war industries almost 
immediately upon receipt of notification 
of their coming. He also provided food 
and a night's shelter for the entire num- 
ber and saw that 175 not at once required 
were returned without delay to their 
home cities. 

The fact that most of the men arrived 
late at night made the task of the Balti- 
more office still more difficult. 





Minneseta, is chairman of the council, 
which ix representative of the public, em- 
ployers, and employees. 

This, in offect. grants the popular de 
mand for » tional labor administrator 
and the crertion of a national war-labor 
hoard. It places in the hands of the De- 
partment of Lal '| power to deal with 
every phase of the aur-lInber problem, in- 
cluding the di hereon, transportation, 
housing, and trading of workers, and 
effects that centralization and unification 
which have been seught oy the Govern- 
ment, employers, and employees. 


Existing Machinery Used. 


The council, whose personnel ts given 
on another page, will assist the labor ad- 
ministrator in the formulation and exe- 
cution of the war-labor program. The 
existing machinery of the Department of 
Labor is to be used and additional ma- 
chinery created as necessary. The United 
States Employment Service already has 
been prepared to handle the labor-sup- 
plying work, while the organization and 
personnel of the Federation Service and 
of the Burenu of Labor Statistics will be 
utilized. 

The advisory council held its initial 
meeting | han 24 hours after the an- 
nouncem of its creat It was de 
cided to e up first the pressing prob- 
lem of adequate and comfortable housing 
fecilities for war workers, which Indl- 
cated that the housing efforts of the 
Council of National Defense, the War 
and Navy Departments, and the Ship- 
ping Board will speedily be centralized 
and coordinated by the council. 


“Cut All Red Tape.” 


The necessity for quick action by the 
council in preparing its recommendations 
was emphasized by Secretary Wilson. 


(Concluded on page 8.) 














The first publication of the United States Employment Service was its “official house organ,” the U. S$. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
BULLETIN, of which Vol. 1, No. 1 was issued on January 28, 1918. On December 31, 1918, Vol. 1, No. 45 was issued. During 
1919, three more issues were released, with the final number being dated February 28, 1919. 
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